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Cookies 


Why not make cook- 
ies out of Quaker Oats? 
It will make these 
much-liked wafers a 
vim-creating food. 


Quaker Oats cookies 
taste better than flour 
cookies. They are rich 
in elements which other 
cookies lack. Why not 
make these tempting 
pick-ups beneficial to 
the boy? 


Nature gives to oats a flavor 
other cereals lack. Apparently 
she does this to make oats invit- 
ing. For she stores the grains 
with energy, with needed 
minerals and with food for 
growth. 


We can’t improve on Nature. 
But we pick out her choicest 
grains. In Quaker Oats we use 
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Make Good Things 
Energizing 


Pancakes 


Why not make pan- 
cakes energizing, by 
using Quaker Oats? 
They will then supply 
folks phosphorus and 
lecithin, so needed and 
so rare. 

Folks will like them 
just as well — perhaps 
better than without 
oats. And they'll get 
a good which other pan- 
cakes lack. =: ~ 





Cereals 


Why lavish cream 
and sugar on foods that 
don’t deserve them? If 
you serve a cereal only 
once a day, why not 
make that serving 
count? 

Consider food values 
—human needs—in 
these foods that people 
like best. Make them 
more than tempting 
dainties. Make them 
Quaker Oats conveyors. 


uaker Oats 


The Energizing Luxury 


the queen grains only—the nest 
one-third of the oats. 

We roll them into large, white, 
luscious flakes. Thus we get 
from Nature’s oats a multiplied 
delight. 

Many grain-made dainties are 
most delicious when made of 
Quaker Oats. And their value 
as foods may be doubled. 

But use this premier grade. 


10c and 25c per package. 
Except in Far West and South 


|. Pure Lard \ 


~ “One of the secrets of good cooking is the Sain of \ \ 


“either in summer or winter. - 


| your grocery. list today, 





























some Economics 
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Shortening and Frying \ 


The housekeeper, who once 
adopts the excellent habit of buy- 
ing lard irl pails, seldom goes back 
to the old way of buying in bulk.- 
She finds that the lard reaches 
her as fresh and sweet as the day it 
was made, and during hot weather 
there is the additional-advantage of 
much easier handling and freedom 
from waste through melting and stick- 
ing to container and wrapper. 


Swift’s 
“Silverleaf” Brand \ 


‘is soldi in tin pails of varying sizes, suitable for small or 
“large families. . 


iJard of exactly the right texture. 


” Swift's *Silverleaf ” Brand Pure Lard is a scientific 
combination of choice pork: fats in exactly the right propor- 
tions to serure ideal results for both shortening and frying 


Write “Pail’of ‘Silverleaf’” on ae 


Swift & Company -*s- 
U.S A 








Only i Only 
1 THE WORLD’S BIGGEST 1 
ce | NOVEL SUCCESS Week 


Harold Bell Wright’s latest and best book 


‘When A Man’s A Man 
GIVEN FREE 





One of the specially numbered WHEN A MAN'S 
first -edition copies, stamped A MAN 


A 


with author’s monogram, sent 
free if you act promptly. 


“When a Man’s a Man” is a novel 
pure and simple. It combines the big- 
ness and virility of “The Winning of 
Barbara Worth” with the sweetness 
and simplicity of “The Shepherd of 
The Hills,” two of Mr. Wright's 
former successes. This is the seventh 
consecutive success of the author, and 
the best novel he has written. Best, 
because it is strongest in love, mystery, 
action, nature description, pathos and 
sentiment. It is a big wholesome nove 
with a big plot and a big theme—a very real story of true Western life in 
that great unfenced land of rugged mountains, wide mesas and: fertile 
valleys—northern Arizona. The new book is bound in maroon with gold 











trademarks have no redemption value. 








A $2.50 Aluminum Cooker 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal 
way. Send us our trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts 
of five Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit showing the purchase of five 
packages of Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and 
this ideal cooker will be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require the 
trademarks or affidavit as assurance that you are a user of Quaker Oats. The 
This offer applies to United States and 
Canada. We supply only one cooker to a family. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


(1367) 




















title, uniform with other Wright books, and fully illustrated by the author. 


Send us one new yearly subscription for The 

The Offer Youth’s Companion and we will l present you 

with a copy of Harold Bell Wright’s latest 

novel, “When a Man’s a Man,” author’s regular $1.35 copyrighted 

edition, sending the book to you 7% id. We do not offer the 
book for sa 


The book is given only to a PRESENT subscriber to pay him for securing a NEW sub- 
scription. Subscriptions already sent us cannot count. Only one book given a subscriber. 
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August 31 is the last day. Only the first-edition copies of 
omg Wright’s new book are specially numbered and stamped with author's 





monogram. Our stock of these is limited and no more can be obtained. Only 
If you want one, mail your order promptly —August 31 is the last day. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 1 
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Tae mayor of Harmony 
did not profess to be the 
originator of the idea of 
setting apart one day in the 
year for returning all bor- 
rowed articles. He had seen 
in the newspapers an item 
to the effect that the scheme 
had been tried in a Western 
town with most satisfactory 
results, and he had at once 
decided that the plan would 
work equally well in Har- 
mony. 

At the time the mayor 
launched his campaign for a 
‘*Take-It-Back Day’’ he had 
never heard of Ann Tuttle, 
and he was quite unaware 
that his new enterprise was 
to prove dynamic in its effect 
on the Tuttle family. In Har- 
mony most people borrowed 
as they borrow in other places 
—in a reasonable and neigh- 
borly fashion. If Mrs. Lord 
borrowed Mrs. Anderson’s 
tack hammer, Mrs. Anderson 
would, as likely as not, come 
round the next morning to 
solicit the loan of Mrs. Lord’s 
preserving kettle. But not 
so with the Tuttles. 

The Tuttles were constitu- 
tional borrowers. They bor- 
rowed partly for convenience 
and largely from habit. They 
borrowed indiscriminately, 
from a teaspoonful of soda 
to blankets and easy - chairs. 
When Mrs. Tuttle expected 
company, she sent the chil- 
dren about the neighborhood 
making a collection of miscel- 
laneous articles that would be 
useful in the emergency. 

From the time she could be 
trusted to cross the street 
alone Ann had been accus- 
tomed to make her appear- 
ance at her neighbors’ doors, 
announcing shrilly that her 
mother would like to borrow 
half a loaf of bread, ‘‘ because 
hers ain’t riz yet.’’ If it was 
not bread, it was potatoes or 
the morning paper or ten 
cents. If Mrs. Tuttle wanted 
anything she did not have, 
she immediately proceeded to 
borrow it. 

When Ann entered high 
school she had no scruples 
against borrowing. She had learned, it is 
true, that it is not well to borrow too steadily 
from the same neighbor; she had also dis- 
covered a regrettable tendency on the part 
of some housewives of the community to say 


iad Sas 


that they were ‘‘out’’ of ‘articles that were | 


supposed to be staple in well-ordered establish- 
ments. Ann’s lip curled scornfully when she 
met such evasions. They seemed to her un- 
dignified—contemptible, indeed. 

Soon after her high-school course began, 
Ann’s attitude toward borrowing underwent a 
change. There was something in the new 
atmosphere that was intellectually stimulating 
in more ways than one. 
ful whether Ann ever read or heard anything 
that bore directly on the subject of indiscrimi- 
nate borrowing, she found herself regarding 
the practice with feelings of aversion. 

If her mother blithely requested that she 
run up the hill and ask Miss Harkness for 
the loan of a couple of eggs, Ann no longer 
complied with cheerful alacrity. Instead, she 
suggested that the two eggs were unnecessary, 
or that she would bring them from the grocer’s 
when she came from school; and, all else fail- 
ing, she would fall back on the request that 
her mother send Jimmy. Even before the 
mayor’s reform began, Ann Tuttle had at 
heart ceased to be a borrower. 

The mayor of Harmony had a way of get- 
ting whatever he wanted. He was the richest 
man in Harmony and one of the most public- 
spirited. When he decided that a Take-It- 
Back Day would bea good thing for his town, 


he set himself to make the project a big} 
Success. He wrote items for insertion in the | 


two local newspapers, and made it his personal 
duty to see that the idea was explained in full. 
He persuaded several clergymen of the town 
to refer to the plan in their sermons. He had 
large posters printed that called on all the | 
citizens for their codperation. He gave several | 


Short talks on the subject in the public schools, | bra lay open on the desk 
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Although it is doubt- | 





| rimes for ‘‘ borrow. ’’ 
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ORAWINGS BY PETER NEWELL 
ANN, RISING, BEGAN TO DELIVER HER POEM ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION 


THAT WERE TAUGHT IN THE HARMONY HIGH SCHOOL, 


for he thoroughly appreciated the 
fact that the success of his enter- 
prise depended in no small degree 
on the children. And finally, as a 
certain means of stimulating public interest, 
he arranged a prize contest. 

The conditions of the contest were read in 
the high school one morning, and among the 


|attentive pupils none listened with more 
The | 


breathless interest than Ann Tuttle. 
contest was supposed to be held by an evening 
paper, the Gazette, but in point of fact the 
prizes came out of the mayor’s pocket. 

The contest was limited to the pupils of the 
public schools, all of whom were invited to 
write essays dealing with the subject of a 
Take-It-Back Day. The best essay offered by 





before her, and she was seemingly 
struggling with quadratic equations, 
she was, as a matter of fact, wrest- 
ling with a limping line in the 
second stanza of her poem. Cesar was equally 
neglected; she found it impossible to fix her 
thoughts on anything so trivial as Cesar. 
When Ann reached home after school, she 
evaded her mother’s request to run up to Mrs. 
Foster’s and borrow her romper pattern. In- 
stead, she shut herself into her room—alone 
with her inspiration. By bedtime the poem 
was finished; and although Ann read it over 
many times before she submitted it to the 


editor of the Gazette, together with a sealed | 


envelope containing her name and address, 
she was unable to see how she could change it 


any child below the sixth grade would receive for the better. 


a prize of five dollars, and pupils of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades were requested to | 


compete for a like amount. But the successful 


But after it was dispatched innumerable 
improvements occurred to her mind. She lay 





“TAKE I-BACK DAY AND ANN 


Re “Gy Harnet Lummis Smith - 








| awake at night pondering over the things that | 


competitor from among the high-school stu-| she should have said. She almost hoped that | 


dents was to be rewarded with the munificent | 


sum of fifteen dollars. 
Ann Tuttle listened with avidity to the 
reading of the rules that governed this contest. 


the sealed envelope containing her name would 
be lost. She was humiliated to think that 
any eye except her own should have an oppor- 
tunity to see the defects of her prize poem, 


One statement in particular had caught her | which, of course, would not win the prize. 


attention: ‘‘Contributions 
may be either in verse or 
in prose.’? Now Ann 
possessed the rimester’s 
faculty, along with an ear 
for rhythm—qualifications 
that have led more than 
one highly mistakenyoung | 
woman to fancy herself 
a poet. Before the. clos- 
ing regulation was read, 
stating that contributions 
must not run beyond three 
hundred words, Ann was 
already counting up the 
She 
had resolved to tempt fate 
with a rimed offering. 
Ann’s lessons suffered 
thatday. When her alge- 





“ FOUR DOZEN EGGS!" 
HARKNESS IN A SEPULCHRAL 
WHISPER. 


Take-It-Back Day ap- 
proached and enthusiasm 
ran high. The whole town 
of Harmony was enter- 
ing into the spirit of the 
thing. Schoolgirls were 
making plans for return- 
ing the stationery, pencils 
and textbooks that they 
had borrowed. Their 
mothers were laying aside 
the napkin that Mrs. So- 
and-so had sent over with 
the plate of gingersnaps, 
and were measuring out 
eups of sugar to repay 
loans so remote in point 
of time that they had al- 
most been forgotten. 

After all, there was no 


SAID MISS 





use in feeling sheepish | 
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about it. Everyone was in the 
same boat. But the Tuttles 
went about their business, bor- 
rowing as usual—undisturbed 
by the popular agitation. 

Take -It- Back Day had 
been fixed for Wednesday, the 
12th. Ann came home from 
school on Tuesday afternoon 
to find a letter of businesslike 
aspect awaiting her. 

“It’s got the Gazette’s 
name printed up in the cor- 
ner,’’ said Mrs. Tuttle. ‘* But 
what the editor should be 
writing you for —’’ 

Ann had taken no one into 
her confidence. It is doubt- 
ful whether her mother even 
knew about the prize contest. 

With trembling fingers Ann 
broke the seal. There were 
two inclosures—one a pink 
folded slip that Ann regarded 
with instinctive respect, the 
other a typewritten letter. 
Ann gave her first attention 
to the letter, while the pink 
slip fluttered to the floor. 

Dear Miss. It is my pleasant 
duty to inform you that your 

em, ““Take-It-Back Day, q has 
een awarded the prize dttered 
to high-school students entering 
our Publie School Contest. Your 
— will eo in to-morrow’s 
ssue of the G 

Inclosed please find check for 
fifteen dollars. The Gazette is 
glad to be the first to offer con- 
gratulations. 

Very truly yours, 
H. 8S. Bennett, 
Editor and Proprietor of the 
Harmony Gazette. 

Ann picked the pink slip 
from the floor, smoothed it and 
admired it. In the most mat- 
ter-of-fact manner possible it 
directed the Central Bank of 
Harmony to pay to the order 
of Ann Tuttle the sum of fif- 
teen dollars and no cents. To 
Ann the thought of exchang- 
ing this unprecedented dig- 
nity for three five-dollar bills, 
in all probability shabby, was 
extremely painful. She 
wanted to lay the check away 
among her treasures, where 
she could gloat over it for 
years to come. ‘‘Pay to the 
order of Ann Tuttle—fifteen 
dollars.’’? On each reading 
the words thrilled her afresh. 

Not until Mr. Tuttle came 
home did anyone think of the 
poem; but Mr. Tuttle was a man of practical 
mind. It was a great surprise to him to learn 
that any poem could be worth fifteen dollars. 
Many a full-grown man worked a full week for 
less. But since there was such a poem in ex- 
istence, he wanted to make its acquaintance 

‘*Ann, where’s the poem you sent ’em?’’ 

‘**Tt?ll be printed in to-morrow’s Gazette,’’ 
his wife reminded him. 

‘*Well, I guess there’s no law to make me 
wait till to-morrow. Haven’t you got it writ- 
ten down somewhere, Ann?’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t written down,’’ Ann replied, with 
rising color, ‘‘but I’ve got it in my head.’’ 

**Let’s hear it, then.’’ 

Leaning back in his chair, Mr. Tuttle crossed 
his legs comfortably. His wife seated herself 
beside him with the air of importance befitting 
the mother of a poetess. Jimmy and the 
younger children, with mouths agape, ranged 
themselves along the wall. And Ann, rising, 
began to deliver her poem according to the 
principles of elocution that were taught in 
the Harmony High School. 


TAKE-IT-BACK DAY. 


Be quick to take it —_ ,ogmn, 
The article you borr 

And don’t postpone that duty plain 
To some remote to-morrow. 


I fear it sounds a little stern, 
And yet I have the feeling’ 
That borrowing without return 

Is most the same as stealing. 


Our neighbors good our poate supply 
Without a word of freti 

’Tis wrong to pass such SS itinces by 
And pay it by forgetting. 


Be! now the day is drawing nigh 
ay all debts accruing, 
Mate es or money, tea or pie, 
Eggs, cotton, tacks or bluing. 


Then take it back, whate’er you owe, 
Till neighbors ail are sunny; 

For friendly hearts, of course you know, 
Are worth far more than money. 


Ann finished the recitation, and then, with 
the modest yet confident air befitting an author 
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who has ‘‘arrived,’’ she took her seat. A 
moment passed before she was aware that 
the constrained silence was not due to awed 
admiration. Her father was the first to 
speak : 

**Don’t see but what you’ve got the rimes 
all right. ’’ 

He made even this admission grudgingly. 

Mrs. Tuttle spoke out sharply: ‘‘'There’s 
parts of it that sound like nonsense to me. 
Why, you talk as if—as if a little neighborly 
accommodation —’’ She stopped and swal- 
lowed uncomfortably. 

‘Ts borrowing the same as stealing, sis?’’ 
asked Jimmy. 

Ann looked at him rather wildly. 
I said ‘borrowing without return.’ ’”’ 

**But we don’t return,’’ persisted Jimmy. 

‘‘Jimmy Tuttle,’’ said his mother impres- 
sively, ‘‘that’ll be about enough out of you.’’ 
She continued with nervous haste, apparently 
addressing no one in particular, ‘‘If folks 
grudge letting a neighbor have an egg or a box 
of matches till the grocer gets round, I must 
say it’s a pity.’’ 

Amn hardly heard. She sat staring straight 
before her and struggling to readjust her ideas. 
Like many another, she had failed to make 
any close connection between ideals and con- 
duct. In her poem she had expressed her 
sineere sentiments, without associating them, 
consciously, with borrowing as practiced in 
her home. Now, in a blinding flash of com- 
prehension, she realized that she had spoken 
more truly than she knew. It was like stealing, 
this supplying your needs at the expense of 
other people under the pretext of asking a 
trifling accommodation. There was an over- 
whelming certainty in her mind that the neigh- 
bors frowned at the sound of her footsteps 
outside, and said, ‘‘It’s one of those Tuttles 
eome to borrow something. ’’ 

‘“‘Oh!’? groaned Ann aloud. 

Her mother started nervously. 
earth ails you?’’ she demanded. 

‘*T just believe we owe Miss Harkness dozens 
and dozens of eggs. I never remember taking 
one back.’’ 

‘*She keeps hens,’’ Mrs. Tuttle protested, 
nervously twisting her apron. 

‘“That don’t make any difference,’’ said her 
husband. ‘‘Eggs are money any time of year, 
specially in cold weather.’’ 

Taking the check from the table, Ann faced 
her father. 

‘*T ean get fifteen dollars for this, can’t I?’ 

**Sure thing, Ann.’’ 

Mr. Tuttle shared his wife’s feeling of dis- 
comfiture. Ann’s poem was to his mind a 
most disagreeable piece of literature; yet he 
could not forget the fact that it had earned 
fifteen dollars, and his reluctant respect for it 
was manifest in his voice. 

‘*Well, I’ll tell you what I’m going to do 
with the money,’’ Ann announced. ‘‘I’m 
going to use it to return everything—at least 
as many things as I can remember—that we’ ve 
borrowed. ’”’ 

Take-It-Back Day began immediately for 
the Tuttles. For when Ann’s family failed 
to persuade her to abandon her plan, they 
generously bestirred themselves to help her. 
A number of borrowed articles in the house 
were collected and piled in a corner, ready to 
be returned on the morrow. Others, Ann 
insisted, must be replaced. There was the 
copy of ‘‘The Swiss Family Robinson’’ that 
Jimmy had borrowed. The baby had torn 
it, and such pages as were not torn, Carlton, 
aged three, had decorated with original designs 
in red chalk. And there was the broom that 
they had borrowed from Mrs. McGuire, and 
that was now only a handle and a stub. 
A new broom would have to go back to Mrs. 
McGuire, Ann declared, and wrote ‘‘broom’’ 
on her list. 

Then, until long past the usual bedtime, 
the family sat round the table and made 
suggestions. That they forgot more than 
they remembered goes without saying, but 
the things remembered covered almost every 
domestic necessity. Ann’s list included flour, 
starch, soap, butter, mucilage, pins, pota- 
toes, turnips, milk, cornstarch, darning cotton, 
linen thread, apples, ginger, writing paper, 
spoons, baking powder, and a score of similar 
articles. 

'Take-It-Back Day was a strenuous one for 
the younger Tuttles. Ann’s father took the 
check to the bank as he went to work, and 
brought her the money at noon. On her way 
to school in the afternoon Ann stopped to order 
such articles as could not be replaced out of 
the household stores. But it was after school 
that the real work of the day began. Ann 
and Jimmy made innumerable trips, carrying 
various borrowed articles to their respective 
owners. 

The coming of the two Tuttle children in- 
variably created a sensation. Some neighbors 
had forgotten that they had loaned the par- 
ticular article returned. Others, remember- 
ing the caustic criticism that they had passed 
upon the family, assumed an almost apolo- 
getic air, and assured Ann that she ‘‘did not 
need to have hurried.’? Perhaps the most 
surprised of the beneficiaries was Miss Hark- 
ness, when Ann appeared, carrying gingerly 
a package that she had refused to trust to 
Jimmy. ‘‘Miss Harkness, perhaps we owe 


‘*Why, 


‘*What on 








you more,—I can’t remember,—but anyway 
I’ve brought you four dozen eggs.’’ 

Miss Harkness put on her spectacles in 
silence. The announcement seemed to have 
deprived her of the power of speech. 

‘“*Tt’s a good many to bring all at once, I’m 
afraid,’’ said Ann, looking a little anxious, 
‘*but perhaps you’re fond of omelet — and 
angel cake. ’’ 

‘‘Four dozen eggs!’’ said Miss Harkness in 
a sepulchral whisper. ‘‘Four dozen! And 
from the Tuttles! I never expected to live to 
see this day.’’ As Ann closed the door, she 
could still hear the old lady murmuring ‘‘ Four 
dozen eggs!’’ over and over, as if it had been 
a charm of some sort. 

About eight o’clock in the evening their 
labors were completed. Empty - handed, 
brother and sister walked homeward. Har- 
mony’s first Take-It-Back Day was ended. 
It had been generally successful, and in the 
case of the Tuttles it had proved revolutionary. 








UNT Kate,’’ said Melly, leaning back 
comfortably in the morris chair, ‘‘why 
don’t you buy an automobile?’’ 

Miss Derby, who had just returned home 
at dusk after a day’s absence, cast a keenly 
speculative glance at her nephew. ‘‘Buy 
an automobile! I’d as soon think of buy- 
ing an elephant! Humph! Automobile! 
Jerry’s good enough for me, a while yet, 
anyhow !’’ 

‘* Jerry |’? said Melly, imitating her tone of 
scorn. ‘‘He can go about as fast as you can 
end over a keg of nails! Here yo’ve been 
all day going a dozen miles and back, when 
you could have made the trip in an hour 
with the car and had the rest of the time to 
visit. ’’ 

‘*T had all of the visiting I wanted, as it 
was. Your Uncle Charles is just as opinion- 
ated as ever,’’ said Miss Kate, who evidently 
wished to turn the conversation. 

But Melly refused to be sidetracked. ‘‘You 
could have gone somewhere else if you’d had 
a car,’’ he declared. ‘‘You could have gone 
a couple of hundred miles and seen the coun- 
try, if you had wanted to. The whole world 
is open to the person who has an automo- 
bile.’’ 

‘‘Humph! If he has the money to pay 
twenty-seven cents a gallon for gasoline, not 
to speak of repairs and other things !’’ 

‘*Well,’? Melly persisted, ‘‘what about 
ground feed and hay for Jerry? They cost 
something, I should say.’’ 

‘* Jerry has earned what he gets. If I had 
a dozen cars I should keep Jerry for what he 
has done. ’’ 

‘‘Of course. He deserves a rest. It’s cruel 
to drive an old horse the way you drove him 
to-day !’’ 

‘‘Why, Melancthon Derby! 
cruel to Jerry !’’ 

‘*Well, his sides are all white with lather. 
You can’t drive any kind of a horse twenty- 
five miles in hot weather without being cruel, 
and one as old as Jerry isn’t fit to be driven 
much any time. But a car doesn’t get tired 
and hot and hungry and thirsty, like a poor, 
helpless animal, and if you —’’ 

‘Stop’? Aunt Kate commanded, raising her 
hands, for Melly seemed to be wound up for 
the evening. ‘‘You needn’t say any more; 


As if I’d be 


I’m not going to buy a car.’’ 
‘‘Well, you may sometime,’’ her nephew 





SHE SAW THE TWO BOYS PUSHING THE OLD CAR 


UP THE HILL. 


LA Meth,’Story} 
2 Oy Roe L.Hendrick 








The sight of Ann’s poem in the Gazette had 
impressed her parents far more than when 
they had heard it from Ann’s own lips. Mrs. 
Tuttle had an uneasy conviction that it would 
be necessary for her to make an effort to live 
up to its standards. 

Jimmy, trudging homeward at his sister’s 
side, was looking over the day’s activities with 
an undercurrent of regret. With a profound 
sigh he voiced his sentiments at last: 

‘*Well, you’ve spent all your fifteen dollars. 
Seems as if you might have had a lot more fun 
from fifteen dollars. ’’ 

‘Why, no, Jimmy!’’ Ann exclaimed. A 
quotation flitted through her mind, and she 
gave it with as much assurance as if Shake- 
speare or some other of the immortals had 
originated it: 


“Then take it back, whate’er you owe, 
Till neighbors all are sunny; 
For friendly hearts, of course you know, 
Are worth far more than money.” 


D CARS 





declared, in no way daunted, 


any money. It’s like this, Aunt Kate: we 
burn coal and gasoline, and there was all that 
slab wood rotting down in the woods—seven 
cords getting dozy and of no use to anyone; 
and so I thought that even an old car would 
be ever so much more useful to us.’’ 

‘“*You traded that beech and maple body 
wood to Jeff Longstreet for an old rattletrap 
that he probably couldn’t give away ?’’ 

“It was getting dozy,’’ Melly repeated, star- 
ing upward at a crayon portrait of his grand- 
mother. 

‘*Melancthon Derby, I call anything like 
that—I—I don’t know what to call it! It’s— 
it’s downright audacity !’’ 

‘*T knew just how you’d act,’’ said Melly 
with an aggrieved air, ‘‘but I didn’t let that 
stop me.’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t think you did! Well, in the 
morning you can take that old contraption 
right straight back where it came from; and 





Jeff Longstreet mustn’t draw away a stick of 
that wood. ’’ 

Melly remained discreetly silent, but the 
next morning Miss Kate found him surrounded 
by cogs and pipes, delving into the innermost 
recesses of one of the most thoroughly battered 
and dilapidated automobiles she had ever 
seen. It lacked a top and a wind shield, and 
the one-cylinder engine was hoodless. One 
fender drooped until it almost touched the 
rear wheel on that side, which was tilted out- 
ward from the axle in a very rakish manner. 





‘tand it’s always a good plan to 
try out a car or two first.’’ 

‘*T guess there’s no danger of 
my trying out any car.’’ 

‘*But—I—I can fix it so you 
ean, Aunt Kate—pretty soon.’’ 

* ‘*Well, you needn’t. Where 
would you get a car to try out?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ — Melly paused and 
cleared his throat,—‘‘why, I’ve 
got one. ’’ 

‘*You’ve got one! Gotacar?’’ 

**Ves’m. ”? 

‘*Where is it?’’ 

‘*Out in the carriage house. ’’ 

‘*Why—Melancthon Derby, are 
you telling me the truth?’’ 

Melly sat up in an attitude of 
indignation. ‘‘Of course I’m 
telling you the truth !’’ he cried. 
‘*Don’t I always tell you the 
truth ?’’ ” 

‘*You don’t always tell me the 
whole truth, and that’s some- 
times as bad as a falsehood. 
Where did you get the car?’’ 

‘It ain’t a very fancy one, 
Aunt Kate,’’ Melly began, adopt- 
ing his usual method of circum- 
locution, ‘‘but it’s good to practice 


THAT 


with, and it didn’t cost so very much, so —’’ 7 


‘Where did you get it, I asked?’”’ 

‘*You mustn’t expect so much from a used 
car, Aunt Kate, as from a new one; but if 
you make mistakes in oiling and running it, 
it don’t do so much harm, and —’’ 

‘*Will you tell me where you got that car?’’ 

Melly judged that further procrastination 
would be dangerous. ‘‘I got it from Jeff 
Longstreet,’’ he said meekly. 

‘*What, that old horse jockey !’’ 

‘*He doesn’t sell horses so much any more; 
he deals in used cars mostly now.’’ 

‘*Same kind of cars as horses, I guess—poor 
old rackabones! Where’d he get this car?’’ 

‘*From somebody over in Manchester. He 
traded for it.’’ : 

‘‘Humph!’’? Aunt Kate was silent for a full 
minute; and then, as a dreadful thought 
occurred to her, she rushed to the hall clock, 
seized the little savings bank from inside the 
ease and shook it vigorously. The musical 
jingle that followed relieved her mind only 
in part. ‘‘ Where did you 
get the money to pay for the 
car?’? she demanded. 

“Oh, I didn’t pay any 
money for it, Aunt Ka 
said Melly quickly and with 
a virtuous air. 

‘*Well, you must have paid 
something. What did you 
pay 9”? 

Melly twiddled his thumbs 
vigorously as he reflected. 

‘*You know we don’t burn 
anything except coal and 
gasoline any more,’’ he be- 


gan. 

“T know I couldn’t get 
you to split enough wood to 
amount to anything! Jlow 
much did that car cost 
you??? 

‘*T can’t tell exactly ; about 
seventeen dollars and a half, 
I guess,’’ said Melly. 

‘Seventeen dollars and a 
half for a car!’ 

‘‘Well, that ain’t so very 
much, is it? I guess I got 
a bargain.’’ 

“T should think likely! 
But where did the money 
come from??? 

‘*T told you I didn’t spend 
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’ | a@ triumphant expression. 





THE RACKET FROM THE ENGINE AND OTHER PARTS 


FLAPPED AND JINGLED WAS TERRIFIC. 


‘‘What are you taking that thing all to pieces 
for?’? Miss Kate asked sharply. 

‘*Well, you said I’d got to take it back, and 
I’ve got to make it run todait. It’s too heavy 
for poor old Jerry to draw.’’ 

‘*How did it get here?’’ 

‘‘Why, Mr. Longstreet drew it when he 
came after the wood.’’ 

‘*Has Jeff Longstreet got that wood?’’ 

‘ *Yes’m. ? 

‘*Why didn’t you tell me so last night??? 

**You didn’t ask me.’’ 

‘*What’s he done with the wood ?’’ 

‘*Drawn it to Manchester and sold it, I 
guess. That’s what he said he was going to 
do.’? 

‘*Melancthon Derby, I’ve a mind not to let 
you have another penny of pocket money for 
the next six months !’’ 

Melly made no comment, and presently Miss 
Kate retired into the house. He tinkered and 
pounded until school time, and resumed his 
task the moment he returned in the afternoon. 
Four or five boys accompanied him home and 
took great interest in the proceedings, but 
were not especially helpful. 

On Saturday noon he entered the house with 
‘*Pidn’t you hear 
her chugging away ?’’ he asked. 

‘“*T heard something, but I didn’t know 
what it was,’’ said Miss Derby tartly. 

‘*Well, she’ll run. Do you want me to take 
her home this afternoon ?’’ 

“*T don’t care what you do with the old 
thing—but don’t ask me for any allowance!’ 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to take a little ride?’’ 
Melly asked ingratiatingly. 

‘*Ride! Inthatthing! Melancthon Derby, 
don’t you ever mention such a thing to me 
again !’” 

‘*If you weren’t so prejudiced, Aunt Kate,’’ 
said Melly in a tone of sorrowful reproof, 
**vou’d get a lot more fun out of things than 
you do now.’? 

Miss Derby cast a withering glance at her 
nephew. For the moment she was on the 
point of forbidding him to touch the old car 
again; then, thinking that there was no chance 
of his making it run, she decided to avoid the 
argument that would inevitably follow her 
order. 

No sooner had Melly eaten his dinner than 
he returned to the side yard, where presently 
she saw him busily at-work turning a crank. 
For half an hour he toiled and struggled with- 





out result, and his aunt smiled grimly. Then 
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Tim Mosher arrived, and presently she saw 
the two boys pushing the old car out through 
the driveway and up the hill. She went toa 
front window and peeped out. 

When they reached the brow of the hill 
Melly threw the machine into gear, climbed 
aboard and grasped the steering wheel. Tim 
thrust from behind, and the rattletrap started 


down the slope at a speed that increased so | 


rapidly that Tim had great difficulty in scram- 
bling upon the rear of the flying vehicle. 


‘*My goodness !’’ the lady cried. ‘‘They’ll 
both be killed !’’ 
But, no. ‘‘Put! put! put! put! put!’’ came 


up from the valley, as the single cylinder 
coughed and barked. The old car took the hill 
beyond with a rush and a clatter, and although 
the ‘‘puts’’ were almost choked off before it 
reached the summit, it finally crawled over 
the top and disappeared. 

In a short time the automobile appeared 
from the opposite direction, and Melly, who sat 
at the wheel, was literally glowing with joy. 

‘*We’ve been round the square,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘She must have made as much as 
eleven miles an hour on the level stretches, 
and when she was going downhill—gracious !’’ 

‘*What did you go down our hill the way 
you did for?’’ his aunt asked. 

‘*Why, I was cranking her up that way. I 
just threw her into gear and let her whiz.’’ 

‘*Tt’s dangerous ; you mustn’t do it again.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Melly, ‘‘you know with a used 
car you’ve got to adopt expedients sometimes. ’’ 

In spite of her disapproval, Aunt Kate found 
her interest in the car growing, although she 
strove to conceal the fact. Two or three days 
later, seeing Jefferson Longstreet driving up 
the hill on his way past the house, she hurried 
outside, halted him, and ‘‘gave him a piece 
of her mind.’’ Longstreet did not seem much 
impressed by her lecture. 

‘*Why, Miss Derby,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘what 
makes you talk so! Do you s’pose I’d ’a’ 
traded a runnin’ car for about seventeen dol- 
lars’ wuth of old wood? Why, nobody could 
make it run, and now he’s runnin’ it every- 
where. It’s wuth a hundred and fifty dollars, 
with him to manage it, if it’s wuth a cent. 
He beat me all holler on that trade, Miss 
Derby. If anyone’s got a right to kick, it’s 
me.”’ 

Miss Derby could not help feeling a tingle 
of pride, but the loss of the wood still rankled 
in her. Meanwhile Melly was going to school 
in style. By leaving his car at the top of the 
hill near the schoolhouse he escaped much of 
the profitless and doubtful labor of cranking. 
He never was quite sure when he left home 
whether he would get back with the car or 
not, but so far he had met with success. 

At times he could start the engine with the 
crank; on the second Saturday he performed 
the feat at the first trial. Miss Kate was 
standing in the yard, watching him. 

‘““Come on, just take a ride round the 
square,’’ he said, turning to her. 

To his surprise, she instantly stepped for- 
ward and let him help her to a seat. ‘“‘I 
haven’t got my hat,’’ was all she said. 

‘‘Never mind; lot’s of people go for little 
rides without their hats,’’ said Melly, throw- 
ing in the clutch. 

‘‘What makes you go down the hill so fast ?’’ 
she asked rather nervously a moment later. 

‘*Well, I want to get her under full head- 
way for that next hill, and, besides, those 
brake bands are kind of wabbly, and it won’t 
do to put much strain on them. 

‘*There,’? he cried triumphantly a minute 
or two later, ‘she coughed some, but we made 
it!”? 

‘*Why does the engine make so much noise?’’ 

‘“‘Why, the pipe leading to the mufiler is 
split some; so most of the exhaust comes out 
under the floor. That’s what makes it smell 
so—but, then, this is a used car. With a new 
one—I tell you—it would be different !’’ 

Five minutes later he cried, ‘‘ Just watch 
those telephone poles go by, Aunt Kate! There 
ain’t any dial on the speedometer and the con- 
nection’s broke besides, but I’ll bet you we’re 
making fifteen miles an hour right now! If 
we had a.new car, those poles would look like 
a tight board fence, or else you couldn’t see 
7em at all, I don’t know which !’’ 

‘*T don’t believe I should care to ride as fast 
as t ”? said Miss Derby, but she smiled 
pleasantly. ‘‘Aren’t we going to turn here?’’ 

‘*We’ll go on round by Spencer’s Corners; 
it won’t take more’n ten minutes. ’? 

At the foot of Knowles’s Hill the old car 
outdid itself, both in running and ‘‘putting.’’ 
The racket from the engine and ‘other parts 
that flapped and jingled was terrific. Mr. 
Knowles’s big team, hitched to a hayrack, 
tried to climb the garden fence as Melly and 
Miss Kate passed, and the rack tumbled off in 
a heap. 

‘““T’ll_ settle!’? Melly yelled to Horace 
Knowles. “*T can’t stop,’’? he explained to 
his aunt. ‘‘The law requires it, but I’d 
on make that bend in the hill ahead if I 

a 

They ‘‘made’’ the bend, although not with- 
out difficulty, and were approaching Spencer’s 
Corners at a lively rate, when young Arnold 
Spencer, coming from a lane with a mowing 
machine attached to a prancing team of colts, 
Suddenly drove into the road ahead of them. 





**Look out!’’? Aunt Kate screamed; and 
Arnold strove vainly to back his team. 
Wheeling sharply to the right, Melly threw in 
the reverse and slammed the brakes on hard. 
The machine came to a halt, with the front 
wheels between a maple tree and a stone wall. 
The splintering crash that accompanied the 
stoppage was not caused by any collision with 
the obstacles mentioned,—the car had barely 
grazed them,—but to a general collapse of the 
old automobile under the sudden strain. 
Melly got out, threw himself on his back 
and wormed his way partly under the machine. 
‘*Well,’’ he said in sorrowful tones, ‘‘there 
were two cogs off the gears before, and I guess 
they’re stripped clean now. ‘The crank case 
is ripped loose, too; and I knew what would 


happen to those brake bands. I don’t believe 
she’ll ever be able to run again, Aunt Kate.” 

Arnold was expressing his regrets and offer- 
ing to tow the machine home, if it would hold 
together, when Aunt Kate interposed. 

‘*Tf you can get any good out of it, you keep 
it,’’ she said. ‘‘You can sell some of it for 
old iron, anyhow. Do you suppose I could 
borrow a hat from your mother ?’’ 

Arnold thought that she could; and a few 
minutes later Miss Kate, equipped with a hat, 
was leading the way toward the electric-car 
station a few rods away. She and her nephew 
caught the next west-bound car. 

Peering from a window, Melly looked yearn- 
ingly back at the cherished wreck by the 








wayside until a turn in the road hid it from 





view. He sighed deeply and then bright- 
ened. ‘‘We sailed along some down there by 
Knowles’s, anyhow, didn’t we?’ he re- 
marked. 

Aunt Kate smiled and nodded, and then 
suddenly laid a hand on her nephew’s arm. 
‘*Never mind what’s happened,’’ she said. 
**You and I will go to the city next Saturday 
and pick out a new car.’’ 

Melly almost leaped from the seat, and the 
smile that broke over his face was ecstatic. 
‘*Well,’’ he cried, ‘‘we’ll just pur over these 
roads then, won’t we, Aunt Kate?’’ 

‘*No,’? she declared, ‘‘we’ll do nothing of 
the kind; but we’ll have some good rides. ”’ 

“Of course,’? Melly hastened to explain, 
**that’s what I meant.’’ 


THE DIPLOMATIC AND THE CONSULAR SERVICE 


F the United States were so great that 
] it could be entirely independent of the 

rest of the world, it would need no 
diplomatic or consular service — but no 
country in the world is so great as that. 

The diplomatic representative must con- 
cern himself very largely with political 
matters, must be in constant communication 
with the leading statesmen and with the court 
—if there is one—in the country to which he 
is accredited; he must give dinners and 
parties and mingle in what is called ‘‘society’’ ; 
but he is useless if only ornamental. 

The consul is expected to occupy himself 
with all commercial matters, to guard jealously 
the shipping interests of his country, and to 
report exhaustively to his government on con- 
ditions of trade as far as they affect the inter- 
ests of his country. He does not have to 
spend so much money for social entertainments 
as his colleagues in the diplomatic service or 
worry so much about the irksome details of 
precedence and etiquette. Except on very rare 
occasions, he does not go to court. 

‘*The ‘Golden Rule’ and the ‘Monroe Doc- 
trine’ are,’? as Mr. John Hay, one of the 
greatest of American diplomats, said, ‘‘our 
guides in American diplomatic life.’’ Truth- 
fulness and discreet frankness are, in his 
opinion, its distinguishing qualities. ‘‘We 
have generally told squarely what we wanted, 
announced early in the negotiations what we 
were willing to give, and allowed the other 
side to accept or reject our terms.’’ 

The secrets of diplomacy still exist, to be 
sure; many things are safely hidden in the 
archives, and still more in the memories of 
ambassadors and ministers. But diplomats 
cannot now safely ‘‘lie abroad for the benefit 
of one’s country at home.’? They may be 
reticent, or they may use language that veils 
their real purpose; but in no career is a lie 
looked on as more disgraceful and useless than 
in this career to which Talleyrand and Met- 
ternich gave a bad reputation. 

The study of little things was the principal 
business of some of the older diplomats. There 
is a story that Talleyrand always sat with his 
back against the light and with a snuffbox in 
his hand. Sitting in that position, he could 
watch the play of his opponent’s features, and 
by offering his snuffbox could gain time before 
answering a difficult question. 


3 THE NEED OF DISCRETION. 
a. 


IPLOMACY fails often, as it did at 
D the beginning of the present war; but 
there is even more need of it to-day 
than ever for managing international affairs 
and for averting dangerous crises. There are 


moments when the best of diplomats finds | 


himself a mere figurehead who announces 
decisions to which his government has come 
without either his consent or knowledge. His 
first duty, then, is strict obedience to his de- 
partment of state. At other times he must 
use the fullest discretion, and then he may, 
in the performance of his duties, become very 
ungracious in the eyes of the nation to which 
he is accredited, and risk being recalled. Per- 
haps, if his own government is pleased, he 
will be promoted—and promotion to an Amer- 
ican ambassador or minister who is not rich 
may sometimes mean great sacrifices. 

Diplomatic representatives comprise ambas- 
sadors, legates or nuncios, envoys, ministers 
or other persons accredited to sovereigns, and 
chargés d’affaires accredited to ministers 
of foreign affairs. Only the great powers 
send ambassadors. The diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States are: ambassadors 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary, envoys ex- 
traordinary, ministers plenipotentiary, minis- 
ters resident, chargés d’affaires and special 
commissioners having the rank of envoy ex- 
traordinary. Ambassadors, ministers and 
special commissioners with the rank of envoy 
extraordinary are appointed by the President 
with the approval of the Senate. 

Nuncios and legates are representatives of the 





| Pope. According to the rules of the Congress 
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of Vienna, nuncios have precedence over all 
other diplomatic representatives. Since the 
fall of the temporal power, the United States 
sends no diplomatic representative to the Vat- 
ican, and consequently there is no nuncio or 
legate at Washington. . 

The rules of precedence in diplomacy are 
valuable only in that they indicate the repre- 
sentative character of the ambassador or min- 
ister. When he assumes this representative 
character he ceases to be plain ‘‘Count de 
Flambeau’’ or ‘‘Mr. Jones’’ ; he acquires rank 
from the fact that he symbolizes the power 
and prestige of his country. When he ceases 
to be representative he becomes ‘‘a simple 








N the diplomatic corps things that many | 
people consider pleasures become onerous 
duties. The only excuse for an ambassador 

in declining an official dinner is that he died 
the day before! And those great dinners and 
long receptions and court balls, during which 
he must stand for hours, occur nearly every 
night for three or four months. If he wishes 
to break the monotony of the evening by 
dancing, he may dance only with people of 
his rank, whether they are young or old. 

The secretaries of legation have more free- 
dom. ‘To become a secretary of legation you 
have to take an examination in the State 
Department at Washington. This examination 
is less drastic, perhaps, than that which the 
applicant for a consulship has to take, but 
great stress is laid in it-on the candidate’s 
knowledge of the French language. A secre- 
tary of legation who could not read and write 
French easily would be useless, for that lan- 
guage is still the verbal medium of diplomacy. 
All communications from the foreign office to 
the diplomatic representatives are written in 
French. 

A career in American diplomacy will pay 
nothing in hard cash; and unless a young 
man can be assured of a private income before 
he enters it, he had better, if he has the incli- 
nation and the qualifications, become a candi- 
date for the consular service, in which he will 
not be expected to spend more than the amount 
paid him as salary. 

The salary of a secretary of legation runs 
from one thousand dollars to three thousand 
dollars a year; mileage is allowed him on his 
way to his post or from one post to another. 
The social position of a secretary in the diplo- 
matic corps makes his cost of living reach an 
amount that is entirely out of proportion to 
the income he receives from the government. 





There are some unmarried secretaries who live 
| on their salaries and manage to save something 

for contingencies, but they are few. One defi- 
' nition of culture is the love of great things that 
| have no commercial value. It is a great thing 
to belong to a service that has been honored 
by Franklin, Jefferson, Gouverneur Morris, 
Motley, Lowell, Washburne, and other very 
distinguished men still living, and it is a still 


active business at home. 





greater thing to make sacrifices in the interest 
of one’s country. 


cS Sa DIPLOMAT. 


Te vulgar charge that the diplomatic | 





representatives of our country are mere 
ornaments of drawing-rooms, “parlor | 
knights,’’ or worn-out politicians sent abroad 
for a rest, has been effectively disproved by | 
the way they answered the demands of the | 
summer and fall of 1914. 
Candidates for the diplomatic corps must | 

| have a good knowledge of international law, | 
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and must be able to exercise clear judgment, 

tact and such self-control as will enable 

them to obey the orders of their superiors 
with the precision of a soldier. As to the 
ambassadors and ministers, the words of 

Washington, uttered in 17%4, are conclusive: 

‘*Tt is the President’s wish,’’ wrote the 

Secretary of State, ‘‘that the characteristics 
of an American minister should be marked 
on one hand by firmness against improper 
compliances, and on the other by sincerity, 
candor, truth and prudence and by a horror of 
finesse and chicane. ’’ 

The consular service of the United States 
is growing in importance and efficiency every 
year. Commercial questions between nations 
are the causes very often of difficulties that 
the diplomatic representative must try to settle, 
but the foundation of the practical side of our 
diplomacy rests on the consuls. On their ex- 
perience and alertness depend our trade oppor- 
tanities. 

The consul deals in a business way with 
business people, and he must learn their 
methods of managing affairs. There are young 
men who look on experience in American con- 
sulates as the best possible preparation for 
But, as a rule, those 
who enter the public service in foreign coun- 
tries ought to make it their life work—espe- 
cially as our government has taken the wise 
course of making it a career and not a reward 
for political loyalty. 


igi A CONSUL’S DUTIES. 


CONSUL may live as quietly as he 
A pleases ; he is not expected to entertain 
either visiting Americans or the people 
of the country in which his post is. The 
reports that he must make often interest him 
greatly ; his advancement now depends on his 
efficiency. He must have tact and he must be 
able to adapt himself to new conditions. He 
should not overlook any chance to further the 
interests of his country; but our government 
does not expect its representatives to be utterly 
selfish, and usually the consul finds that he 
does best when he helps toward the progress 
of both countries. 

The examinations for consulships are held 
at certain intervals in the State Department at 
Washington ; a candidate can obtain examples 
of examination questions, which will show 
him very plainly the subjects that he must 
master. If, while at school or college, he 
determines to enter the consular service, he 
can acquire the necessary information from 
the State Department and mould his studies 
in accordance with the object in view. 

The State Department is always in need of 
serious-minded men for service abroad; and 
in spite of the seeming necessity of political 
influence, a man of merit and perseverance is 
sure to get his opportunity to enter the service. 
He may have to begin, to be sure, in some 
desolate place in Arabia or in some unwhole- 
some spot in China; but when he has proved 
his efficiency, the Department of State will 
give him the proper promotion. 

A man who enters the foreign service must 
reconcile himself to leaving his American sur- 
roundings. He is entitled toa leave of absence, 
with permission to visit the United States, 
probably every second year; but of course the 
trip home means expense. He must adapt 
himself to the ways of a new country, and 
show himself sympathetic, firm, alert and tol- 
erant ; and he must often learn a new language. 


| The salaries in the consular service begin at 
| two thousand dollars and end at twelve thou- 


sand dollars. 

The usual objection that the positions of 
neither secretaries of legation nor consuls are 
permanent does not hold under the law as it 
isnow. Since the reorganization of 1906, no 
man has been dropped from either service for 
political reasons. 

The foreign service of the United States 
offers great opportunities to the right man and 
also many chances for patriotic self-sacrifice. 
As in all other vocations of life, a man ought 
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to have a special inclination for it and a de- 
vouring desire to make himself as fit as possi- 
ble for the work. ‘There is no doubt that it 


THE GOL 





will become, as the years go by, more and 
more worthy of the consideration of earnest, | 
energetic and well-educated Americans. 


D CACHE 


Gx James Willard Schultz 


In Ba Chapters: 


I stood and watched Pitamakan 
A ride toward the Cheyennes, I 
thought he must have gone 
erazy. “What canwedo? What can we 
do?’’ Lasked José, but got no answer. 
At that moment Pitamakan turned 
his horse to the right, swung down on its off 
side and fired af the Cheyennes. One of them 
threw up his arms and toppled over, and then 
the whole party was obscured in the cloud of 
powder smoke that burst from their guns as 
they fired in turn. When the smoke cleared 
we were relieved to see that Pitamakan was 
still in the saddle; he had wheeled his horse 
and was riding straight toward us, loudly 
shouting the victory song. Some of the Chey- 
ennes, hurriedly reloading, were running after 
him; others were bending over the man that 
had fallen. 

‘‘Crazy! Actually crazy !’? José thundered 
at Pitamakan, as the boy, with his eyes shining 
with excitement, came up. Then as a ball 
spatted into a sagebush near by, the Spaniard 
added, ‘‘Come, let’s get away from here.’’ 

When we had ridden a little way, José said 
sternly to Pitamakan, ‘‘Listen to me, crazy 
boy! I know why you did this foolish thing 
—because at the next medicine-lodge time you 
want to stand up and count many brave deeds. 
But you two boys were put in my charge and 
told to do as I should direct. Well, there 
must be no more charging and shooting at the 
enemy unless I tell you to do so.’”’ 

During all the excitement we had not noticed 
that the stray horse was no longer following 
us. We were several miles on our way up 
the valley before I noticed that the animal 
was missing. By that time the sun had set 
and the valley was in deep shadow; but with 
the aid of the glass José made out that the 
enemy had caught the horse. 

‘“That is bad, very bad,’’ he said. ‘‘Those 
Cheyennes now have a horse, and with it a 
man can hurry to their camp and get the whole 
tribe after us. Or one of them may take it, 
ride ahead and ambush us. I don’t like this.’’ 

Keeping the horses at a lively trot, we went 
on. At midnight, when we had probably put 
twenty-five miles between us and the mouth of 
the river, a terrific thunderstorm came up, and 
we sought shelter from the rain in a grove of 
cottonwood trees. A steady, heavy downpour 
that lasted until daylight wet us to the skin. 

‘*Well, the storm has been luckv for us ii 
one way,’’ José said, as we sunned ourselves 
next morning. ‘‘It has washed out our trail. 
I have a strong feeling that those Cheyennes 
were close after us last night. ’’ 

‘‘My feeling about it is different,’’ Pita- 
makan declared. ‘‘They were on their way 
to the north country. After burying the man 
I killed, I think they kept on going north.’’ 

‘‘Say you so! Well, then, look down there 
and tell me what you see. ’’ 

Both of us turned, and saw the party of 
Cheyennes emerging from the timber not a 
quarter of a mile below. There were fourteen 
of them, and they were traveling at a swift 
walk. ; 

‘*They haven’t the horse!’’ I cried. 

‘*They numbered sixteen yesterday,’’ said 
Pitamakan. 

‘One you killed, and one is on the horse 
scouting for us up the valley,’’ José replied. 
‘«These are hurrying after him as fast as they 
can go. I don’t think they will come in here, 
but we must saddle the horses. ’’ 

The party passed about three hundred yards 
from where we stood in the timber, and none 
of the men even looked our way. We watched 
them for several miles; never once did they 
slacken their swift walk or turn out of the well- 
worn trail they followed. 

We decided to remain right where we were 
for three or four days, hoping that in that 
time the party would cease searching for us 
and leave the valley of the Bighorn. 

We followed out that plan, and on the eve- 
ning of the fourth day started on up the valley. 
Our progress was necessarily slow, for we 
traveled at night and avoided game trails and 
bare places where the tracks of our horses 
would show. At the mouth of the Greybull 
River we unexpectedly discovered in one of 
the game trails the tracks of the Cheyenne 
war party. They headed up the valley and 
were not more than a day old. 

That was an unpleasant surprise. Evidently 
the party had been lying in wait for us some- 
where below. José said that they would 
probably watch for us again at the mouth of 
Wind River, for at that point the trail forked; 
one branch turned sharply to the west toward 
Jackson’s Hole, and the other went straight 
on to the South Pass and the big trail. 

We camped there for three days and then 











Chapter Five Em 


started for the mouth of Wind River, 
which was about one hundred miles 
farther on. We had no desire to 
make fast time; the main thing was 
2 to slip quietly through the country 
and escape the vigilant Cheyennes. 

When at last, about two o’clock one night, 
we neared the junction of the Bighorn and 
Wind rivers, we were rather nervous. A moon 
three quarters full and well up in the sky gave 
much more light than we cared to have just 
at that time. And ahead of us, at the forks of 
the trail, we knew, were our enemies, waiting 
to attack us. Of course we had no intention 
of going to the forks; our plan was to cross 
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PITAMAKAN AND I INSTINCTIVELY 





|so I am the one to lead. Keep behind me 
about a hundred steps, both of you.’ 

““Go on, then,’’ José said. 

Daylight was coming, and while we were 
still half a mile from the forks the whole 
country was lighted up by the reddening sky. 
Ahead not a living thing was to be seen, but 
there was no telling what might be hiding in 
the sparse timber at the forks. 

As we turned out toward the hills, José 
called to us to look back. Five of the enemy 
were leaving the timber and scattering out 
across the bottom in order to block our retreat. 
Anxiously we looked ahead again, and there, 
| high up on the slope of the valley, stood an 
Indian with his face toward the forks, wildly 
waving his robe—the well-known signal that 
he had made a discovery and that his comrades 
were to hurry toward him. The rest of the 
party, then, were somewhere along Wind River, 
and there was a chance that we could pass 
the forks before they could head us off. 

‘““Take courage! Ride! Ride fast!’’ José 
called out, and we urged our horses forward. 

A moment later a Cheyenne, mounted on 
the stray horse, burst out of the timber at the 
forks. Shouting the Blackfoot war cry, Pita- 
makan waved him a challenge to come on. 
That was an exciting time, but somehow I 
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GRABBED OUR RIFLES AND STOOD 


READY TO DEFEND OURSELVES. 


the Bighorn close at hand and the Wind River 
above its junction, and then circle round to 
the South Pass trail. 

José led off and found a good ford for us, 
and an hour later we approached Wind River 
at a point a mile or more above its mouth. 
At the very place at which we came upon the 
stream the moon showed a wide, shallow ford. 

We worked the horses very slowly into the 
water, in order that they should make no loud 
splashings with their feet. We were halfway 
across, when from the timber directly in front 
came the shrill whinny of a horse. We knew 
that whinny; it was that of the stray horse 
that the Cheyennes had captured. Each 
one of our horses pricked up its ears and 
neighed in answer; back in the brush a gun 
was discharged. 

‘““Turn back! Turn back!’’ José ordered, 
and back we went on the jump, surging 
through the ford and never stopping until we 
were some distance away from the stream. 

‘*Well, we couldn’t have done much worse, ’”’ 
I complained. ‘‘There we were, almost into 
the enemy’s camp. ’’ 

‘*Tt is just the other way,’’ said José. ‘‘We 
know now where the camp is. We will go 
back a little farther, recross the Bighorn, and 
then go straight south on the trail past the 
forks. Come on.’’ 

José did not speak again until we were once 
more on the east side of the Bighorn; then he 
called a halt and said, ‘‘You heard that shot 
when our horses whinnied? Well, that was 
the call for all the watchers to hurry to the 
place where the gun was fired. I am sure 
that the trail at the forks is clear; let us hurry 
and get by there before the daylight comes. ’’ 

‘Then I take the lead!’’ Pitamakan 
exclaimed. ‘‘I have the best eyes, best ears; 


was confident that my brother would be vic- 
torious. Both were lying low on their horses; 
swiftly they rode toward a common point. 
Watching them, I still had eyes to see that all 
the rest of the party were scurrying out from 
the timber on the trail of their leader; but 
they were hopelessly behind. 

When the riders were about fifty yards apart 
the Cheyenne fired—and missed. As he 
wheeled his horse in swift retreat, crack went 
Pitamakan’s rifle, and the Cheyenne tumbled 
off into the sagebrush. The party running 
out from the timber howled and fired at us. 
We yelled in a different tune, and José and I 
each took a shot at the signalman, who had 
dropped his robe and was leaping down the 
slope to get within range. Pitamakan fumped 
from his horse, and in a moment was back on 
it with the scalp of his victim. On we went 
up the valley, with the stray horse once more 
closely following us. When we looked back 
for the last time the Cheyennes were standing 
in a sad group round their fallen comrade. 

‘*That ends our troubles!’’ José exclaimed. 
‘*To-morrow night we will be camping at the 
big trail of the white men.’’ 

‘*And the next day we will raise the cache 
of gold,’’ I added. 

It was not, however, until the morning of 
the second day that we came to the overland 
trail. The sight of it so impressed us that for 
a time we had not a word to say. It was 
not one trail; there were a hundred trails, all 
worn deep in the dusty soil. 

‘*Why, a multitude of people and animals 
and wagons have passed here!’’ Pitamakan 
finally exclaimed. ‘‘The whites must be as 
many as are blades of grass. ’’ 

‘Ai! They are,’’ said José. ‘‘Soon they 
will fill up the land of the going-down sun, 











and then they will make trails northward into 
our country and kill off all the game.’’ 

‘*They shall not!’’? Pitamakan almost 
shouted. ‘‘We will fight for our country and 
our game. We are a strong people, we Black- 
feet. We can keep out the whites. ’’ 

José sadly shook his head. ‘‘So said the 
Sioux and the Pawnees and other great tribes 
away off there to the east. They fought and 
they killed, and for every white that they 
killed came four more—ten more—a hundred 
more—and drove them ever westward. ’’ 

‘““The Blackfeet are different. They are 
better fighters than all of those tribes together. 
But let us talk about this no more; it is not a 
pleasant thing to think of.’’ 

Mounting to a rise in the ground, we gota 
view of the trail for miles, both to the east 
and to the west. It was like a monstrous 
snake on the plain, and at intervals along its 
length rose clouds of dust that marked the 
slow advance of emigrant wagons on their 
way to the far Pacific. 

We rode on, and within a quarter of a mile 
passed the tail end of the emigrant train—two 
heavy, canvas-covered wagons, drawn by six 
of the skinniest horses I ever saw. A half 
dozen dust -covered men trudged beside the 
wagons, in one of which rode some women 
and children, who peered out at us with 
anxious faces. 

The men were all heavily armed. They 
glared at us threateningly, and to my ‘‘How! 
How!’’ of greeting answered not a word. It 
is true that we were suspicious-looking. José 
was dressed, like Pitamakan, in full Indian 
costume; I wore Indian leather leggings, 
blanket capote, with beaded moccasins on my 
feet. My hair was long, in accordance with 
the style affected by all the company men. 
José even had his braided. 

We rode on and passed four more of the 
wagons. Ahead of the outfit were two men 
on horseback who hailed us as we were pass- 
ing. Both were big, coarse-looking, bushy- 
whiskered fellows, and I took a dislike to them 
even before they spoke. 

‘*You-all needn’t think that you can steal 
our critters !’’ one of them shouted. ‘‘We got 
a guard on ’em nights that you and yer hull 
gang back there in the hills can’t faze.’’ 

These ‘‘tenderfoot’’ travelers believed us to 
be horse thieves! When I told my companions 
what the man had said they could hardly 
restrain their anger. 

‘*You will both have to bear it,’’ I said. 
‘*We must keep clear of these travelers, raise 
our cache, and get out of the country.’’ 

We hurried on through the pass, until at 
last we sighted the creek that we were looking 
for—the creek of the gold cache. I learned 
later that it was called the Little Sandy. 

When we came in sight of the ford we 
brought up short. Two emigrant trains were 
halted beside it, with the wagons of each 
drawn up in a close circle. Smoke was rising 
from half a dozen camp fires and a number of 
people were moving among them. We realized 
at once that we could not raise the cache until 
they and those behind us on the trail had all 
moved on. So we rode away toward the north- 
east, and several miles from the ford, in a 
cafion at the mouth of the creek, made camp. 

The next afternoon we were saddling the 
horses to take another look at the ford, when, 
with a great clatter and jangling of metal and 
thud of hoofs, a whole company of soldiers 
came rushing into our camp on their big 
horses. Pitamakan and I instinctively grabbed 
our rifles and stood ready to defend ourselves ; 
but José saw that resistance was useless, and 
shouted to us to lower our weapons. 

A slim, short, gray-haired man rode a few 
steps toward us and coldly looked us over. 
Then he looked at the horses. 

‘*Fine animals !’’ he exclaimed, and then sud- 
denly bellowed, ‘‘Where did you steal ’em?’’ 

‘*We didn’t steal them !’’ I answered angrily. 

**You didn’t steal ’em, hey? Well, you-all 
pack that dunnage there onto your saddles and 
come along with me!’’ he ordered. 

I told him that we were American Fur 
Company employees, but he would not listen ; 
and when I tried to show him my uncle’s 
letter, he refused to look at it. 

‘*Oh, letters |’? he contemptuously exclaimed. 
‘*Everyone skulking about on these plains has 
letters, and they’re all of them lies. Now, 
then, pack up and get into the saddle.’’ 

There was nothing to do except obey him, 
and we were all soon on the way to the ford. 
One of the soldiers led the stray horse. The 
emigrants were still encamped by the stream, 
and the whole crowd of them, headed by the 
two men who had led the outfit that we had 
passed the day before, came out to meet us. 

‘‘Well, captain, I see you got ’em,’’ said 
one of the men. ‘'Them’s the very ones. 
They and their band been follerin’ us a good 
many miles, and twict they come nigh gittin’ 
all our hosses.’’ 

‘Well, you and any other witnesses report at 
our camp to-morrow morning at nine o’clock,’’ 
the captain said. 

Crossing the ford, we went on down the 
wide, parched plain; we did not stop until we 
reached the next stream—the Big Sandy—about 
dusk. Here was the soldier camp. Our cap- 
tors took our weapons and horses from us and 
put us under guard in one of the tents. One 
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of the men brought us some supper. We 
were so low in spirits that we did not talk to 
one another. 

Later in the evening as we were preparing 
to sleep we heard a great splashing of water 
in the creek and then the tramp of horses, 
mingled with the commands of officers; more 
soldiers had arrived. 

One of the camp fires was in front of our 
tent, and here the new arrivals settled down 
for their evening meal. Presently some one 
approached the fire and began to sing the 
Sioux war song; we pricked up our ears, and 
in another minute José leaped to the door 
of the tent, flung wide the flap and cried: 

‘*Jeem! Jeem Br-r-r-reegar! 
Salvanos! Salvanos!’’ (Save 
us! Save us!) 

Then he burst into a torrent 
of Spanish that a tall man, who, 
we learned, was Jim Bridger, 
chief of scouts, interrupted by 
exclaiming: 

“Why, it’s my old friend, 
José! Slow now, slow now. 
I’m here; I’m your friend.’’ 

‘*Then come! Come quick !’’ 
José urged, pulling him into 
the tent, where Pitamakan and 
I stood amazed and delighted at 
the turn in our affairs. ‘‘See, 
they have us prisoners! They 
say that we are horse thieves. 
We horse thieves! And the boy 
here, it is Thomas Fox. You 
know his uncle, Wesley Fox, of 
the great company.’’ 

Bridger put out his hand as 
he towered over me; he was 
more than six feet tall and of 
powerful build. ‘‘So you are 
Thomas Fox. I’m glad to meet 
you, boy. Of course I know 
Wesley Fox; a better man never 
came into the West. Now, what’s 
the matter? José here talks so 
fast that I can’t follow him.’’ 

I explained our predicament 
brietly and, as I was talking, 
got out my uncle’s letter. 

When I had finished, Bridger 
gave a long, hearty laugh. 
‘*These emigrants and these sol- 
diers! What with their mistakes 
and their foolishness, they’re 
setting me plumbcrazy. I don’t 
get any rest from ’em; no, sir, 
none whatever. Now, then, 1’ll 
get you all out of this guard 
tent in no time. ’’ 

With that he hurried off to the 
commanding officer, and in a few 
minutes was back with an order 
for ourrelease. He hustled us out 
to the camp fire and made us roast 
some meat for a second supper. 

It was getting late by this time; one by one 
the soldiers went into their tents to sleep, and 
only we four were left at the fire. 

‘*They’re gone at last,’’ Bridger said in a 
low tone. ‘‘Now, then, what’s this errand 
you speak of? What’s old Wesley Fox got 
you all piking down into this country after?’’ 

On the instant I made up my mind to tell 
him, and I did, as shortly as I could and 
leaving out nothing except the exact location 
of the gold cache. Two or three times during 
the course of my story I caught a gleam of 
amusement in his eyes. When I finished he 
broke out laughing. 

“*T hadn’t ought to laugh,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
this is one on your Uncle Wesley and you boys 
here. That gold was cached at a big rock 
near the ford of the Little Sandy, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? I admitted. A sudden fear made 
me feel very uncomfortable. 

‘Well, it isn’t there now,’’ Bridger said. 
‘‘Tt’s safe in the bank in San Francisco. ’’ 

His words fairly stunned me. The gold 
cache was lifted! Our journey had been for 
nothing. It was some time before I could 
control my voice sufficiently to ask about it. 

‘There ain’t much to tell. Not long ago 
some emigrants were camped at the creek 
when a rainstorm raised it out of its banks. 
Next day one of the tenderfeet was strolling 
along the shore and saw the corner of a small 
box that had been exposed by the flood. He 
dug it out and found it full of gold; dug some 
more and found more boxes of it—about nine- 
teen thousand dollars in all. Well, sir, he got 

the colonel to send some of us to help him 
bring it to this camp; and when the stage came 
along he turned the stuff over to the Wells- 
Fargo messengers, got aboard himself, and 
now he has it in the Frisco bank all O. K.’’ 

‘What matters gold !’? Pitamakan exclaimed, 
when I repeated what Bridger had said. ‘‘I 
am rich; I count two coups. 
two of the enemy. ’? 


Nor did José show much disappointment | Edwards commanded. ‘‘Tell the people on | taste of Pease’s fist! He’s a bad one. Look, 
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HE officer of the deck, Lieutenant Pres- | offense, for the close time for those animals 
ton, saluted as he entered the chart room | would not expire until 1920. 


to make his report to Captain Edwards. 


‘* All accounted for, sir, except the prize crew | mates were confined on the Walrus. 


and the Japs aboard the Hakodate Maru.’’ 
Dong—dong—dong—dong—dong ! 


The captain of the poacher and his two 
Second 
Lieutenant Brigham, Gunner Pease and two 


| seamen formed the prize crew in charge of the 


The bell of the little Russian Greek church, | Hakodate Maru and of the thirty Japanese 





THE THIRTY-NINTH WAS THE JAPANESE WITH THE BRUISE 


ON HIS TEMPLE. 


ringing fast and incessantly, pealed through 
the rain of voleanic ashes. Father Kirk 
Kashiveroff was calling his flock to prayer. 


wharf of the Alaskan cannery town of St. 
Andrew, on Kodiak Island. Mount Katmai, 


almost one hundred miles off on the mainland, 





driven by a strong northwest wind, had been | 
falling on St. Andrew. 

Streets were blocked; roofs were cracking | 
under their increasing burden. The gray dust | 
had choked the harbor and stopped the run of | 
salmon up the little river. Work at the can- | 
nery had ceased, and most of the four hundred 
residents had taken refuge on the Walrus and 
in the shed on the adjoining wharf. 

It was after ten o’clock in the morning when 
Preston made his report to the captain, but 
day had not dawned at all. Not a glimmer 
of light broke the dead and impenetrable 
blackness that had blotted out the June morn- 
ing. And still the ashes fell. The air reeked 
with sulphurous fumes. Frequent avalanches, 





into the harbor. 
Since early morning all hands on the Walrus | 
striving to keep the ship clear of ashes. Tem- | 
porary shelters built of boards and canvas | 
housed the refugees and gave the exhausted, 
blinded workers an occasional respite. | 
At eleven o’clock the captain determined to | 


| 
make one more attempt with the wireless. 


he ordered Preston. 
The lieutenant soon returned. 
dumb, sir. Too much static.’’ 
There was no sign of the eruption’s abating. | 





| ‘Get the ship ready for sea,’’ Captain | 


who remained on board. The 
schooner lay less than three 
thousand feet away, but the 
cutter had not seen or heard 
from her for more than twenty- 
four hours. 

In a few minutes Preston re- 
turned. 

‘*Tt’s no use to send a boat 
after Brigham,’’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘‘In this darkness it 
would be a hard job to find the 
schooner and get back safely. 
Besides, the boat would fill up 
with dust. The Hakodate could 
never get under way and beat 


get our men and the Japs ashore 
and bring ’em back to the cutter. 
It’s death to everyone if we stay 
much longer. ’’ 

‘*Let me make up a party 
and go after them!’’ exclaimed 
Preston eagerly. 

‘All right. Call for volun- 
teers. ’’ 

When Preston explained the 
mission to the crew and asked 
for volunteers, every man in the 
crowd responded. The lieuten- 
ant picked five men. Equipped 
with a megaphone, a boat com- 
pass, three lanterns and a long 
rope, the party started. 

Meanwhile the church bell 
had stopped ringing. As they 
hastened up the wharf, a little 
string of refugees, headed by 
Father Kashiveroff, brushed by 
them in the gloom. 

Leaving the wharf, the rescue 
party proceeded westward along 
the narrow, winding street until 
they reached the sloping beach. 
Consulting: the compass by aid 
of a lantern, the lieutenant led 
the way; the others followed, 
clinging to the rope. In that 
gloom it would never do for a 
man to become separated from 
his companions. 

On level ground the ashes were two feet 
deep. Here and there masses of volcanic 
débris from the steep, rocky hills that sloped 


keeping as near the water as possible. 
Occasionally they stumbled over an old log 
or the rib of a whale. It was hard to breathe, 


the lanterns, impossible to see. Once an 


cut the party in two, and almost buried a sea- 
man; but the others extricated him, and the 
procession crawled slowly on. It took almost 
an hour to make that half mile. At last 
Preston came plump against a board wall. 

‘*Here’s the cannery !’’ he exclaimed. 

Very cautiously they picked their way out 
upon the wharf. At its end they halted, and 
Preston shouted through the megaphone: 

‘‘On board the schooner !’’ 

A joyful hail came ringing back. 

‘*Lower your boats and come ashore!’’ or- 
dered the lieutenant. 

The party went down on the beach and 


louder, and presently two boats, each contain- 
ing fifteen Japanese under the charge of two 


and grounded on the beach. 

Lieutenant Preston quickly made arrange- 
ments for the return trip. He placed three of 
his men ahead, interspersed the other Ameri- 
cans among the Japanese, and himself took 
the rear—the post of danger. 


rope just ahead of the lieutenant. He was a 


a pigeon’s egg on his left temple. 
‘*Drew a knife on the gunner and got a 


because of our failure to raise the cache. | the wharf to come aboard and send a man up | out for him!’’ 
Never mind, there is more gold,’’ he said. | to the church to notify Father Kashiveroff.’’ | 


“‘T know where there’s plenty of gold. I will | 


take you to it.’’ 


Anchored off the cannery, a half mile west- | 


ward, lay a Japanese schooner, the Hakodate | only too glad to get hold of the rope. There | 


The warning was hardly necessary, how- 
ever. 


Where? Where is the place?’’ I demanded. | Maru, which the revenue cutter had seized a | was no danger of his making trouble or trying 
Oh, off south of here; maybe as far as| few days before, because it had found one of | to run away. In fact, it would have been 


one moon’s travel. ’’ 


““We’ll start for there to-morrow !”’ I cried. | board it a sea otter, recently shot, and worth feared the volcanic storm much more than | 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


| her boats inside the three-mile limit and on hard work to drive any of them off. They | 


|two thousand dollars. That was a serious | they did their captors. Before the line started | 





out. The only thing to do is to| 


The Japanese, like all the others, was | 


Preston walked with his lantern to its head, 
to make sure that everyone had hold. 

**Keep close to the water,’’ he directed the 
leader. ‘‘Go as fast as you can, but don’t 
lose your way.”’ 

Snakily the strange, solemn procession filed 
pasthim. The feeble lantern glow emphasized 
the murkiness of the thick-falling ashes. Man 
after man came blinking into the narrow circle 
of light and disappeared beyond. 

Preston counted them, one by one. The 
thirty-ninth was the Japanese with the bruise 
on his temple. He completed the list. Swing- 
ing his lantern on his arm, the lieutenant 
grasped the end of the rope. 

Slowly the long line moved along. Although 
they were retracing the route that the rescue 
party had just traversed, the footprints had 
|already disappeared under the gray snow. 
| Blinded, choking, almost suffocated, the men 
stumbled silently on, with their heads down, 
shielding their eyes and noses as best they 
could. 

Preston realized that it would never do for 
him to let go. If he dropped off, the poacher 
in front would pay no attention, indeed might 
never notice that he was gone. 

Suddenly the blast of a whistle roared 
through the gloom ahead: 

Whoo! Whoo-00-00! Whoo-00-00! 

The Walrus was signaling to guide them, 
blowing her call letter, W, one short and two 
long whistles. It put fresh heart into the 
groping, staggering line. Their pace quick- 
ened. Louder and louder roared the steam 
blast, setting the thick air vibrating. 

Whoo! Whoo-00-00! Whoo-00-00! 

The beach narrowed, and Preston knew 
that the village was only a few hundred feet 
ahead. They had reached the most dangerous 
part of their journey, where the path ran 
under a steeply sloping cliff, which threatened 
| unseen avalanches. The men in the van real- 
ized the peril and quickened their pace. 

Suddenly there came a rushing overhead. 
It swelled in volume, and a cry of warning 
ran along the line: 

‘*Look out! Here it comes!’’ 

The rope twitched forward. Its unexpected 
jerk upset the poacher in front of Preston, 
and he stumbled and fell. Stooping quickly, 
| the lieutenant locked his arms round the pros- 
| trate man to lift him to his feet. 

At that very moment down from the slippery 
ledges swooped a great mass of dust and ashes. 
| It swept over the heads of Preston and the 
| Japanese. They were overwhelmed, buried. 
|The lieutenant was held as in a mould. At 
| first he feared that he was fixed inextricably, 

and a shudder ran over him at the thought 
| of dying with those close, warm ashes filling 
eyes and ears and nose, and pressing against 
‘every square inch of his body: 

| Nerved to desperation, he began to struggle 
| furiously to work his body clear. He dared 
not breathe—for to inhale that terrible dust 
| would seal his fate. He had only a few 
seconds. The thought set him wild, and 
ihe fought madly, while little, bright, sharp 








The United States revenue cutter Walrus, down to the shore had piled up like huge gray sparkles of flame danced before his eyes. 
with steam up, ready to go to sea, lay at the | snowdrifts. The party wallowed onward, His strength was ebbing fast, and he knew 


that he could not hold his breath ten seconds 
|more. Suddenly his arms came free and his 
| head emerged. He shook -himself clear and 


was in eruption, and for two days its ashes, | and, except in the little circle of light shed by | stood up. It was black as pitch. The rope 


| had been pulled away from him. Where was 


| avalanche of ashes rushing down to the beach | the Japanese ? 


Something heaved feebly under the ashes at 


| his knees. Although it might cost him his 
| own life, Preston could not desert the helpless 
poacher. 

Gasping and almost exhausted, he dug the 
man out at last. Although the fellow breathed 
spasmodically, he was insensible. Preston 
shouldered his body and, guiding himself by 
keeping his feet in the water, staggered on. 

A faint glimmer broke the gloom. 

‘*Preston! Preston!’’ called Brigham’s anx- 
ious voice, and a moment later the second 
lieutenant came up. 

The two officers took turns at carrying the 





sending up thick, suffocating clouds of dust, | repeatedly shouted to direct the men from the Japanese, and before long the entire party 
rushed and rumbled down the steep hillsides | Hakodate Maru. The shouts in reply grew | were safe on board the cutter. 


| Five minutes later, with two lookouts on 
| the forecastle head and with two men taking 


had been busy with shovels and corn brooms, | Americans, came surging through the ashes | soundings, the Walrus was feeling her way 


| out slowly through the narrow channel. At 
|last she gained the outer harbor, and felt 
| through the thinning ashes the swell of the 
| open sea. 

| Gradually, as they steamed south, the gray 
| snow decreased, the skies assumed a reddish 


‘*Tell the operator to try to raise Unalaska, ’’ Before Second Lieutenant Brigham stepped | color, and objects aboard became dimly visible. 
| forward to take his place in the line, he lifted | The eruption was evidently nearing its close. 

‘Radio is | his lantern and called Preston’s attention to| The Walrus anchored that night in a shel- 
|one of the poachers, who was grasping the | tered harbor. 


By morning all precipitation 
|of ashes had ceased, and Captain Edwards 


| To remain meant death, perhaps, for everyone | small man, with an ugly bruise as large as | steamed back to St. Andrew, landed his human 
I have killed | in St. Andrew. 


cargo, and sent his sailors ashore to help clear 
| the town of volcanic débris. 
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Give true Sina 

but earth and sky, 
And some flowers 
to bloom and die- 
| Homely scenes 

and simple views 
Lowly thoughts 

may best infuse. 

bear pr teble 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


ORE people succumb to worry than to 
the things they worry about. 


Opportunity has locked One Door? 
Enterprise can open Fifty more. 
HEN poverty flies in at the window, love 
sometimes burns with a brighter hearth 
flame. 5 is 
T gives a curiously human and modern 
quality to the Pharaoh that oppressed the 
children of Israel to discover, as an American 
archeological expedition has done, that he was 
a ‘‘collector.’? In his palace was a room used 
as a museum, in which he had gathered weap- 
ons and ornaments, some of which belong to 
the stone age. 
T is often little things that show most im- 
pressively the size of a city. During the 
last six months the people who used the sub- 
ways in New York City carried into them on 
their feet fifteen hundred tons of dirt,an amount 
greater than even the most pessimistic farmer’s 
wife would accuse the hired man of ‘‘tracking 
in’’ during ploughing time. 


HE agricultural education that we hear 

about should not be confined to the country. 
The city needs it, too. A man went into a 
Boston department store the other day and 
asked for a hoe. The young woman at the 
counter passed him a trowel, and finding that 
it was not what he wanted, asked him to pick 
out a hoe from the pile of garden tools. He 
did so. Then the saleswoman made out the 
slip, ‘‘One hough, 75 cents. ’’ 


O matter what one may think of ‘‘pre- 
paredness’’ in the usual sense, there is 
no doubt of the benefit that will come to the 
thousands of young Americans who, as Boy 
Scouts, are in camp this summer under the 
direction of their Scout masters. They are 
‘learning the elements of camp hygiene, cook- 
ery, map-making and other useful things, and 
are getting exercise that will make them 
stronger and straighter for the rest of their 
lives. 
T may help you to realize the tremendous 
magnitude of this war, to learn that a careful 
student of military history, Gen. Jacob E. 
Duryee, says that, during the last two years, 
the German losses alone have been greater 
than all the losses in all the wars of both the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth century. Exact 
figures are not at hand for all the fighting 
countries, but undoubtedly more than three 
million soldiers have been kilied already and 
three times that number wounded. 


OCTOR HOLMES once used a striking 
figure of speech, in which he compared a 
great man to a majestic ship moving impres- 
sively up the harbor, but guided and propelled 
by the modest little tug under its quarter. 
Some recently published reminiscences by Tol- 
stoy’s son shows that the mother in his family 
was the tug that kept the great author on his 
course. ‘‘Leaning over the manuscripts and 
trying to decipher the scrawl with her short- 
sighted eyes, my mother sat up late at night, 
after everyone else had gone to bed. She 
often discovered gross grammatical errors, and 
pointed them out to my father, and corrected 
them.’’ 
IR William Ramsay, who contributed reg- 
ularly to The Companion, may not have 
been the greatest chemist that ever lived, but 
no other chemist opened longer or more unex- 
pected vistas. To him are credited not only the 
discovery of helium, neon, krypton, xenon and 
argon, but also facts about radium that have 
already modified all the previous calculations 
of science. Most interesting of all, to the 
layman, at least, was his success in transmuting 
one metal into another, and so realizing the 


| beginning of the alchemist’s dream, about 
| which clusters so much of tragedy and romance. 
Sir William was another of those great original 
investigators that have placed Great Britain in 
the forefront of physical research. 


| ® © 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


OW that the nominations for President 
and Vice President are before the coun- 
try, let us look over the field and consider 

| the situation. There are five tickets before the 
| voters: the Prohibitionists will support former 
|Governor Hanly of Indiana; the Socialists, 
|Mr. Allan L. Benson of New York; and the 
| Socialist-Labor party, their candidate of four 
| years ago, Mr. Arthur E. Reimer of Massa- 
|chusetts. But the choice will of course fall 
either on Mr. Wilson or on Mr. Hughes, and 
there is no reason to believe that any other 
| candidate will receive a single electoral vote. 

Broadly speaking, the two leading parties 
devote their attention to the questions of to- 
day, the minor parties to issues that are inde- 
pendent of the conditions of the moment. The 
Socialist and Socialist- Labor organizations 
urge a revolution in the form, the methods 
and the purposes of government and society. 
Discussion of those topics, important and 
worthy of consideration as everyone admits 
them to be, may wait a more propitious season, 
in the opinion of most voters. The Prohibi- 
tionists have adopted many of the principles 
of the Progressive party; but they have not 
yet persuaded a majority of the voters that 
their chief issue—the prohibition of the sale of 
liquor—is the one that the nation must settlé 
first of all. 

What, then, are the issues that divide the 
two chief parties and on which the country is to 
pass judgment this fall? In a large way, the 
relations of our country to the belligerent 
powers, the policy of the past and the future 
toward Mexico, and the proper measures to be 
adopted for the national defense. To speak 
honestly, no one can discern much difference 
between the declarations of the two parties on 
any of those points, except with reference to 
Mexico. The election is likely therefore to be 
a verdict on the administration of President 
Wilson. Those who believe that he has done 
well in the domestic legislation he has pro- 
moted, and in conducting our relations with 
Mexico, with Germany and with England, 
will vote for him. Those who are dissatisfied 
with his course will vote for Mr. Hughes. 

A small number of voters may desert their 
party on the tariff issue. Not all Republicans 
are advocates of protection ; not all Democrats 
oppose it. There is desultory discussion as to 
the effect the present tariff law will have on 
our foreign trade, when Europe is again at 
peace. But the war issues are of such para- 
mount importance that the tariff issue must 
fall into the background. 

Finally a good many votes, particularly in 
the states where women have the vote, are 
likely to be determined by the positions the 
candidates take on woman suffrage. Mr. 
Hughes has already declared for a constitu- 
tional amendment granting the suffrage to 
women; Mr. Wilson still believes that each 
state should decide the question for itself. 

The great uncertainty is the action of those 
who were Progressives four years ago. Most 
of them have returned to the Republican 
party ; but a good many, angry over the events 
that deprived them of a candidate, are likely 
to vote for Mr. Wilson. There were more 
than four million Progressives in 1912. The 
way in which they divide their votes will 
decide the election. 

e & 


A NEW REVOLT OF ISLAM. 


OT the least interesting news of the war 
N is that which comes from Arabia. We 

are told that the Arabs of the Hejaz, 
the strip of territory that lies along the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, have revolted from 
Turkey under the lead of the Grand Shereef 
of Mecca himself. If the reports are not ex- 
aggerated, the Arabs have declared Arabia to 
be independent, turned the Turkish garrisons 
out of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina and 
the important towns of Taif and Jedda, and 
driven them quite out of the country. 

From a military point of view this revolt is 
not of first-rate importance, although it is likely 
to make British control of the Red Sea, already 
reasonably secure, quite impregnable. It marks 
a step in the decline of the Ottoman power, 
a decline that will lead to utter ruin unless the 
Turk’s allies in Central Europe are strong 
enough to end the war victoriously. 

This is by no means the first time that Arabia 
has risen against Turkey, and at least once 











before, at the opening of the last century, a 
Wahabi rebellion drove the Ottomans out of 
the holy places and kept them out for several 
years. The Arabs, who are the original 
Mohammedans, look down on the Turks as 
interlopers, and almost as heretics, resent their 
dominion, and in private, at least, deny the 
title of the Sultan to the Caliphate. They 
perhaps dislike the men who now control 
affairs at Constantinople and who have in- 
volved Islam in the war of the Christians more 
than any of their predecessors. 

In the past, however, the Arabs have never 
had the numbers or the organization to make 
permanent head against the Turks. They are 
still nomads, and their tribal individualism 
has made them weak in a military sense. 
‘The fate of the present uprising must, like so 
many other things, hang on the outcome of 
the great war itself. If Germany and her 
allies win, this new revolt of Islam will be 
promptly put down. If the Entente nations 
win, the Ottomans have lost the holy cities of 
their faith forever. 

® © 


THE PEST OF NOISE. 


PATHETIC letter sent to a Philadel- 
A phia newspaper, asking if there were 
any lawful protection from ‘‘a noisy 
parrot in a congested neighborhood, ’’ awakens 
the helpless sympathy of its readers. The 
anguish endured is so manifest, the chance of 
redress is so slight! A rooster in a ‘‘con- 
gested neighborhood’’ can be suppressed. But 
a parrot, a ‘‘pretty Poll,’’ the pet of innocent 
children, the solace of a deaf old lady—who 
can hope that the court will rule against so 
engaging an offender ! 

A woman carrying a parrot in a cage stood 
waiting recently at the Grand Central Station, 
New York. The bird, fretted by the turmoil, 
pattered out its vocabulary with an occasional 
shriek of defiance. A nervous bystander asked 
if it ““hated to travel.’’ ‘‘Oh, no!’’ was the 
undisturbed reply. ‘‘It doesn’t mind, when 
once we are ee. hs am aine of taking 
it to Santa Bar 

“‘Santa Barbara!’’ echoed the bystander, 
recoiling. 

‘“*Yes. It will soon get used to the cars. A 
friend of mine brought her canary from San 
Francisco last winter ; after the first few hours, 
it sang all the way over. ’’ 

Think of the unfortunates who crossed the 
continent in the unsolicited company of a 
canary! Anyone who has ever taken the two 
hours’ trip from New York to Philadelphia 
with a neighbor who never stopped whistling 
can faintly realize what those five days must 
have been. In Germany, a man who whistled 
shrilly in a railway carriage would be ordered 
by a magnificently uniformed official to hold 
his peace. In England, his fellow travelers 
would suppress him. In France, as in Italy, 
such an annoyance would be inconceivable. 
The privilege of making oneself a public nui- 
sance is not, to the Frenchman or to the 
Italian, a civilized form of freedom. 

The Russian is shielded by a paternal 
government from the more malevolent forms 
of music. In Petrograd, the gramophone and 
the phonograph are so strictly disciplined, so 
hampered by rules and regulations, as to be 
harmless elements in life. Banished from 
‘congested districts,’’ from business quarters, 
from every austere neighborhood where relief 
has been asked and granted, their unheard 
melodies have that surpassing sweetness that 
Keats has taught us to enjoy. 

It is proposed now that we free-born Amer- 
icans should do for ourselves what Russia and 
Germany do for their docile citizens: that we 
should codperate to modify the needless noises 
that keep our nerves forever on the rack. A 
single dog barking and yelping in a back yard 
will suffice to destroy the peace of a neighbor- 
hood; yet even in the close vicinity of a hos- 
pital, where suffering men and women sigh for 
a few hours’ sleep, dogs are sometimes per- 
mitted to bark all night, because, although 
there is a law that might in this instance be 
evoked, no one is sufficiently concerned to 
evoke it. A heart-whole indifference to the 
well-being of our neighbor is not the happiest 
expression of democracy. 


® & 


OUR NEW ISLANDS. 


F the United States buys the Danish West 
] Indies for twenty-five million dollars, we 
shall get only a small area of land, and no 
considerable wealth, but we shall at least ac- 
quire an easterly outpost for the protection of 
the Panama Canal, and shall get, as lagniappe, 
some interesting history. 
Columbus discovered the three islands on his 





second voyage, and probably named them. 

The inhabitants of that time were Caribs, a 
race that for dignity, physical competence and 
savage ferocity in combat had no superior in 
this hemisphere. It is a loss to ethnology that 
it is now almost or quite extinct. 

Following the discoverers came Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Spanish and French, who held the islands 
in turn, fought joyously with one another, and 
went their way, until finally the islands passed 
into the possession of Denmark—St. Thomas 
in 1666, St. John in 1684, and St. Croix in 1733. 
The harbors of the islands have sheltered the 
ships of Teach and other pirates and buccaneers 
that ranged the Caribbean.and ravaged the 
shores from Florida to the Spanish Main; so 
the country is rich in romance. 

St. Croix contains only eighty-four square 
miles, St. Thomas thirty-two, and St. John 
twenty-one. None of the group has a volume 
of trade or any natural resources that make it 
of special value. They are worth while only 
as a nayal base, and it is doubtful whether the 
United States would make use of them imme- 
diately even for that purpose; but in buying 
them we should prevent them from falling 
into the hands of some foreign power that 
could use them to menace our coast and 
threaten the canal. 

This is the third time that the United States 
has considered buying the islands. In 1867 
we could have had them for seven and a half 
million dollars, but the Senate would not pay 
the price. Again, in 1902, Mr. Roosevelt ne- 
gotiated a treaty looking to the purchase of 
them for five million dollars, but the Danish 
Landsthing, or upper house, rejected it—an 
action that seemed inexplicable until rumor 
hinted that it was owing to the influence of 
Germany, which did not wish to see them 
pass to a power that had, or was likely to 
have, a great navy. That rumor, whether 
there was any foundation for it or not, may 
have exerted some influence on the present 
negotiations. 

In an early number The Companion will 
present, with copious illustration, the physical, 
racial and historical characteristics of these 
interesting islands. 


ELIE METCHNIKOFF. 


E late head of the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, Professor Metchnikoff, was the 
last of the great pioneers in bacteriology. 
Some scientific men for a time looked askance 
at Metchnikoff and his work, because he 
preached to the laity as well as to his col- 
leagues and set on foot a popular movement 
that aimed at prolonging life by attacking one 
of the poisons that shorten it; but they could 
not ignore his researches regarding the work 
of the scavenger cells of the body, and had 
to admit him to the foremost rank in his 
profession. 

Metchnikoff, like Pasteur, was not a physi- 
cian ; his early work was strictly biological, and 
it was while pursuing those studies that he 
made the accidental discovery that led to the 
modern treatment of infectious disease. He 
was studying cell growth in delicate marine 
animals and observed that the white blood 
corpuscles seemed to have the function of scav- 
engers, surrounding and destroying bacteria 
and other substances that might be injurious to 
the organism. From that discovery grew his 
theory of ‘‘phagocytosis,’? which is that in- 
fectious disease is cured by certain cells, of 
which the white blood cells are the type, that 
attack and overcome the invading bacteria. 
That theory was strongly opposed by Ehrlich, 
who as a chemist believed that chemical 
changes in the blood and cells destroyed the 
disease - producing bacteria. The dispute 
waxed high, but it is now generally agreed 
that, although certain chemical changes occur, 
they could not, without the phagocytes, pre- 
vent or cure disease. 

To the laity Metchnikoff was known chiefly 
by his theory concerning the value of a culture 
of the Bulgarian bacillus in prolonging life. 
Himself sprung from a short-lived family, 
he early turned his thoughts to the causes of 
premature death. He sought to find out why 
there were so many very old people among the 
people of the Balkans, and he found that they 
lived largely on milk curdled by a bacterium 
that he named the Bulgarian bacillus. He 
reached the conclusion that the chief reasoi 
for early death—excluding infectious disease— 
is degeneration of the arteries and various or- 
gans of the body caused by the-poison that is 
generated by certain intestinal bacteria. The 
Bulgarian bacillus is hostile to these bacteria ; 
therefore the regular use of that bacillus would 
prevent the autointoxication that shortens life. 
Later he found that the Bulgarian bacillus 
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acted more energetically when helped by a 
culture of sugar-forming bacilli. 

That theory is not universally accepted, but 
Metchnikoff’s fame does not rest on that. It 
is the epoch-making discovery of ‘‘phagocyto- 
sis’’ that has placed him among the immortals 
in the life-saving science of bacteriology, along 
with Pasteur, Ehrlich, Lister and Koch. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On August 3d, the Senate took 

up the child labor bill. ‘There were many 
speeches on it during the following week, 
while the committees of conference were busy 
with the army and navy appropriation bills, 
and on August 8th the Senate passed the 
bill, which the House had already passed, by 
a vote of 52 to 12.——On August 7th, the con- 
ference committee on the army bill submitted 
its report, and both branches passed the bill 
without roll call. The bill agreed on carries 
$267, 597,000, which is $85,000,000 more than 
the original House bill. ‘The conferees on the 
naval bill were unable to agree, and voted to 
send the bill back to the two houses for settle- 
ment of the disputed items—the building pro- 
gramme and the personnel increases. 

& 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. —Progres- 
sive party leaders who objected to the 
indorsement of Mr. Hughes by their national 
committee met at Indianapolis on August 3d. 
They decided not to nominate a candidate for 
the presidency, but elected a committee of fif- 
teen, which will seek to perpetuate the party 
organization. ——Mr. Hughes left New York 
on August 5th on a campaign trip to the Pa- 
cific coast. His schedule included speeches in 
twenty-six cities: -—-The Democratic mana- 
gers decided to open the national campaign in 
behalf of President Wilson early in September, 
regardless of whether Congress is still in ses- 
sion then. . 
% 
TRIKES.—A strike of motormen and con- 
ductors on the surface lines of New York 
on August 4th caused a partial paralysis of 
traffic in that city. The strikers demanded 
increased wages and the right to organize a 
union. There was little violence or disorder. 
The strike ended on August 7th, through an 
agreement by which the companies granted 
most of the demands of the men.— The offi- 
cials of the four railway brotherhoods, the four 
hundred thousand members of which have 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of a strike for 
an eight-hour day and higher pay, met the rail- 
way managers for a conference in New York 
on August 8th. They agreed to submit their 
differences to the United States Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation. 
& 


EXICO.—On. August 3d, the Carranza 

government named Ygnacio Bonillas, 
Luis Cabrera and Alberto Pani as the Mexi- 
can members of the joint commission to discuss 
the border problems. On August 9th, Presi- 
dent Wilson named Justice Brandeis and Sec- 
retary Lane as two of the American members 
of the commission. ‘The War Department 
announced, on August 7th, that it had given 
up its plan to divide the border forces into 
three commands, and that General Funston 
would remain in control of all troops there. —— 
Denial came from Mexico City that General 
Carranza will resign as First Chief, pending 
the presidential election. He will be a candi- 
date himself, ‘‘if the people demand it.’’ 

& 


RELAND.—Baron Wimborne, who resigned 

as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland after the 
revolt in Dublin last April, was reappointed 
to that position on August 5th. The royal 
commission exonerated him from blame in 
connection with the uprising, and placed the 
blame on Chief Secretary Birrell for laxity 
toward the lawless forces on the island. 
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ECENT DEATHS.—On August 4th, Rt. 
Rev. Samuel D. Ferguson, Bishop of 
Liberia and West Africa, the first negro bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, 


aged 74 years.——On August 8th, Vice Ad--: 


miral Kamimura of the Japanese navy, aged 67. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From August 3d to August 9th.) 


When the Italians captured Gérz, on August 
8th, they won the most notable victory since 
the Entente Powers began their general offen- 
Sive on all fronts. ‘They occupied the city 
after storming the bridgehead on the Isonzo, 
which has resisted their attacks for many 
months, and shelling the city from their ad- 
vanced position. .They reported the capture 
of more than ten thousand prisoners. The 
fall of Gérz opened the way to Trieste, the 
main Objective of the Italian campaign. Early 
in the war the Italians crossed the Isonzo both 
above and below Gérz, but could not well push 
on to Trieste as long as the Austrians held 
that city. 

The region of Verdun again became the 
storm centre of the western front during the 





week, but this time the situation was reversed 
—the French were on the offensive. By des- 
perate assaults they stormed the Thiaumont 
work and much of the village of Fleury, and 
held most of the new ground against German 
counter-attacks. On August 7th, they also 
pushed forward their line between Hem Wood 
and the Somme. It is a significant change in 
the situation that the Germans were no longer 
on the offensive in the region where they 
launched their greatest attack of the second 
year of the war. 

Farther along the western front the British 
struck a brilliant blow that gave them the 
German second line of defenses on a front of 
two miles between Poziéres and Thiepval. The 
Australian troops took a prominent part in 
the attack. Desperate fighting followed this 
advance, but in the main the British troops 
held the ground gained. Air raids on an un- 
precedented scale by Allied aviators character- 
ized the fighting along the Somme. 

On the eastern front the Russian advance 
continued, although slowed down by a stiffer 
resistance. In Volhynia, in fact, a German 
attack drove the Russians back from a position 
they had gained less than a score of miles from 
Kovel, their objective in that region. From 
the Carpathians also came reports of Russian 
reverses; but south of Brody the advance on 
Lemberg made substantial progress, and the 
Russians captured numerous villages. ——Still 
farther south the Russians drove their wedge 
along the Dniester into eastern Galicia to the 
neighborhood of Stanislau. Austria admitted 
severe reverses in that region, and there was 
evidence that it had taken troops from the 
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A MINE AND ITS RELEASING APPARATUS ON 
THE DECK OF A GERMAN SUBMARINE. 


Italian front in the attempt to stem the Rus- 
sian tide. Berlin announced that Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg had been given supreme 
command on the eastern front. 

A Turkish drive at the Suez Canal ended in 
complete failure. The British captured three 
thousand prisoners from the attacking force of 
fourteen thousand, and drove the rest back into 
the desert with heavy losses. Australian and 
New Zealand cavalry took an important part 
in the fighting. In Turkish Armenia the Turks 
had better success, and recaptured Bitlis and 
Mush, which the Russians had occupied. The 
Russians also suffered reverses on the Persian 
front, according to Constantinople. 

London tried to lessen the American resent- 
ment of the commercial blacklist by pointing 
out that the list included more firms in Japan, 
an ally of Great Britain, and almost as many 
in Portugal, another ally, than in this country. 
Of the 1500 commercial houses on the list, only 
85 are in the United States. There are 167 in 
Spain, 140 in Brazil, 120 in Holland, and so on. 

August brought a renewal of German sub- 
marine activity against merchant shipping. 
On one day, August 3d, Lloyds told of thirteen 
vessels so destroyed —seven of them being 
merchant ships of neutral countries. Many 
lives were lost, including women and children, 
on the Italian mail steamer Letimbro. 

Holland, through threatening to close her 
frontier to German trade, has won from Ger- 
many a pledge not to molest Dutch ships en- 
gaged in trade with Great Britain. Holland is 
also much incensed at the way Zeppelins have 
repeatedly violated Dutch neutrality. 

A fleet of seventeen French and English 
aéroplanes bombarded Ghent on August 3d, 
and an Amsterdam report told of a great fire 
and of many casualties that followed the attack. 

London says that Gen. Louis Botha, premier 
of the Union of South Africa, has arrived in 
German East Africa to assist in the final assault 
on the last colony remaining toGermany. The 
Belgians from the Congo and the Portuguese 
from the south are assisting the British forces, 
which are operating from British East Africa 
and Rhodesia and from the coast. 

The week brought optimistic crop reports 
from Germany. Herr von Batocki, the food 
dictator, declared that all danger of a food 
shortage was safely passed and that Germany 
was entering the third year of the war with 
food assured for all. The potato crop is proving 
unexpectedly large, and bumper crops of rye, 
barley and oats are confidently predicted as a 
result of the early August heat wave. 

Italy gave notice to Germany of the termi- 
nation of the commercial treaty between the 
two countries, which would have expired at 
the end of 1917. Since many have seen in that 
treaty the only reason that Germany has de- 
layed declaring war on Italy, the action of the 
Italian government was generally looked on as 
a step toward a formal declaration of war. 


HE great Bell System, with 
its telephone highways 
connecting the farthest points 
of the country, is primarily a 


brain creation. 


The telephone engineer is 
the genius of communication. 
Like the general of an army, he 
plans, projects, and directs his 
campaigns far ahead. Hedeals 
with the seemingly impossible 
—transforming ideas and ideals 
into concrete facts. 


His problems may involve 
doubling the capacity of a city’s 
underground telephone system, 
or the building of a transconti- 
nental line, or a serious war- 
shortage of supplies needed in 
telephone work. 





One Policy 





Engineering the Telephone 


Whatever thedifficulties, they 
must be overcome so that the 
progress of the telephone shall 
continue equal to the ever- 
growing needs of the people. 


It is not enough to provide 
only for the present—the future 
must be anticipated and dis- 
counted. 


In the Bell System, more than 
two thousand highly efficient 
engineers and scientists are con- 
stantly working on the complex 

roblems of the telephone 
usiness. 


As a result, the service keeps 
step with present requirements 
and the assurance is given to 
every subscriber that the Bell 


System is prepared for whatever 
the future develops. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 











Everybody needs it— 
stored for emergency in 
a well-developed, well- 
preserved, well-nourished 


body and brain. 
Grape-Nuts food stands 


preeminent as a builder of 
this kind of energy. It is 
made of the entire nutri- 
ment of whole wheat and 
barley, two of the richest 
sources of food strength. 


Grape-Nuts also includes 
the vital mineral elements of 
the grain, so much emphasized 
in these days of investigation 
of real food values. 


Crisp, ready to eat, easy to 
digest, wonderfully nourishing 
and delicious. 


“There’s a Reason” 
tor Grape-Nuts 




















OODYEAR makes one sin- 
gle tube bicycle tire—the 
guaranteed Blue Streak. 

Goodyear Blue Streaks are of one 
standard quality, sold at one standard 
price, under one standard guarantee. 

Goodyear Blue Streaks sell, every- 
where, for $2.50 each, non-skid. 

Why pay more, when Goodyear 
Blue Streaks carry the same guaran- 
tee as tires for which you are asked 
as much as $10 a pair? 

You can get standard - quality, 
standard- price, standard - guarantee 
Goodyear Blue Streaks from any 
reliable bicycle tire dealer. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


(GoopgYEAR 


Bicycle Tires 
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aR S UMMER’SS END 
By Aldis Dunbar 


HE willow tree bends down between, 
But if I turn my head 
I still can see you, as I lean, 
Little—and rusty-red. 


O little home of summer hours, 
You stood there quite alone. 

A climbing rosebush, full of flowers, 
Across your door had grown. 


You had been sleeping till we came 
And woke you from your rest. 

We made you part of every game, 
The playmate we loved best. 


And once you were a caravel, 
Sailing the unknown seas; 

And then a blockhouse—with a well; 
The Indians were the trees. 


And will you wish that we were here, 
When snow is falling white? 

And will you dream about us, dear, 
Through each long winter night? 


You could not even watch us go, 
However hard you tried! 

They shuttered all your windows so, 
And left you dark inside! 


O little house beside the tree, 
We showed you how to play! 

What will you do? How can you see, 
Now we have come away? 


e & 
THE GAME OF LIFE. 


T’S one thing after another,” the boy 
said gloomily. ‘‘My eyes aren’t strong 
yet. ‘With Floyd’s sickness I missed 
most of my examinations last June, and 
now I’m cramped for money. We’ve 
talked itover athome. I’m goingto give 
S Oe up college and get a position somewhere. 
I may take up law later on—I can’t tell. It’s been 
uphill work from the start.” 

“I often wish you young fellows could realize 
what a big game life is,” the minister said, after a 
thoughtful pause. “It comes to a man when more 
than half the innings are played, but that’s too 
late. I was just thinking how hard you boys 
worked last summer to beat the Brandon nine. 
You did it, too. There isn’t much chance about 
baseball, after all. It’s a question of which side 
practices the most and gets the most skill from its 
practice. Life is a bigger game every way, and 
you can play it only once—remember that. 

“When I was in the city last year I heard one of 
my old college classmates preach. We didn’t 
think Sanborn a remarkable fellow in college. I 
don’t believe he had any better natural abilities 
than [had, but he’s beaten me ten to one in breadth 
of influence and in the importance of the work he 
has to do. I could match Sanborn on a Greek 
recitation in college, but I couldn’t preach such a 
sermon as he preached that day. Perhaps God 
had this placé here for me, and that larger place 
for Sanborn. I like to think that, but sometimes 
I suspect that I didn’t play the game for all that 
was in it. 

“Chase went into business with next to no capi- 
tal at all, and he’s made a fortune. People say he 
had ‘wonderful luck,’ but that wasn’t it; it was 
keen-eyed alertness in playing the game. His 
isn’t the sort of success I envy, but sometimes I 
fancy I had it in me to do the same thing, if I’d 
chosen to go at it in dead earnest. Chase was 
rather dull in mathematics, but he never gave a 
problem up. We used to tease him about sitting 
the night out over trigonometry, but I suppose he 
carried the same rule into business, and that’s 
why he succeeded. 

“Binney was the one really brilliant man in our 
class. He could have done almost anything he 
chose to do, but he fell flat in the second or third 
innings between drink and other things. He could 
have been a more effective preacher than Sanborn, 
or a richer merchant than Chase, or a more suc- 
cessful inventor than Adamson if-he had played 
the game to a finish, and played it the best he 
knew how. It is interesting, Robert, to speculate 
on the possibilities of life. I often wish I could 
go back and try it all over again. I feel almost 
sure I could make a better score.” 

The boy’s head was bent, but it came up briskly. 
“I'll take another turn at the bat, Mr. Greeley,” 
he said. “Perhaps the next hit won’t be a foul.” 





& © 
THE WORLD THAT WAS LEFT. 


HEN Sadie Palmer entered the office 
Thursday morning, the other girls 
crowded about her, teasing, questioning, 
admiring the ring that flashed on her 
left hand. Only Marcia Banks, grim 
and silent, bent over her typewriter. 
The letter she was typing was a routine 

form and she followed it mechanically, but in her 
brain was a tumult of scorn and envy. She real- 
ized the scorn and exulted in it, but she would 
not acknowledge the envy. The broken faith and 
bitter hurt that had come to her own life a year 
before had left the scorn and envy behind them. 
And now Sadie Palmer—a little, empty-headed 
thing, with no more real power of love than a but- 
terfly—had this thing come to her—and all the 
other girls congratulated her, even that shabby 
little mouse of a Jane Travis with the rest! Marcia 
thought she, at least, had more sense. 

Marcia was still working when the girls stopped 
at noon; one or two called her, but she answered 
shortly that she was going to finish a letter first. 
She was still working at five o’clock, but no one 
called her then; they felt that it was one of Marcia 
Banks’s “off days.” 

When the chattering crowd had gone, Marcia 
covered her typewriter and went to the cloakroom. 
To her surprise, Jane Travis was still there. 

“Are you coming now?” Jane asked. 

Marcia nodded curtly; she did not want com- 
pany. But apparently Jane was not sensitive to 
atmospheres. 

“It’s such a lovely day to walk home,” Jane 
said, as they went out on the street together. 
“And I discovered the first jonquils at Harley’s 
this morning. The day has been full of them. I 
feel as if I owned a springtime!” 

“T don’t think much of springtimes behind flor- 
ists’ windows,” Marcia retorted. 

“I didn’t once,” said Jane. 

In spite of herse!f Marcia glanced at her then; 
Jane’s face was white and yet softly shining; it 
was like pain and glory together. 

“Sadie Palmer—brought things back so,” Jane 





said, with a little catch in her voice. ‘You see, I 
thought I was going to have that—once. I ought 
to have known better—a homely little thing like 
me. He—he meta pretty girl a little later. Idon’t 
blame him; he couldn’t helpit. But things went 
black for a while. Then I pulled myself up one day 
to see what was left. I found a whole world was 
left if I would take it—a world of joy and sorrow 
and hope and struggle that I could share. It grew 
big. I saw how little and selfish and shut in I had 
been. It’s wonderful to share living. There’s a 
lame girl that came to me thinking she had no 
chance; we worked out her chances, and she’s 
taking them pluckily. I’m going to crochet Sadie 
some lace. I love to do it. And there are daffo- 
dils. I’d rather be me, lovingthem behind florists’ 
windows, than to have money and not care.” 

“I believe you’re right,” said Marcia, “and I 
thank you!” 
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HE OVERREACHED HIMSELF. 


OME months ago The Companion told a little 
S tale of old privateering days, in which a quick- 

thinking employee who discovered a long- 
overdue privateer coming into port with a prize, 
by soine very hard riding overtook the owner of 
the ship on his way to the underwriter’s and saved 
him from the useless payment of a heavy pre- 
mium. An English Quaker was reminded of an 
anecdote of the same period, based on the same 
situation, which occurred among his own people. 

Two Quakers, a merchant and an underwriter, 
meeting at an inn, began to talk business over their 
meal. The merchant presently proposed to his 
friend to insure his vessel, lost or not lost, which 
ought soon to arrive; in fact, it was already slightly 
overdue. The premium would necessarily be high, 
but the times were perilous and the Yankee priva- 
teers had recently taken many prizes upon the 
route the vessel must cover. The underwriter 
hesitated. The policy was made out, but his mind 
was not made up. Finally he put the paper into 
his pocket, saying: 

“I will sleep on the matter, Friend Joseph, and 
to-morrow I will return it to thee, signed or un- 
signed.” 

They parted and went to their homes. Before 
dawn an urgent messenger clattered at the mer- 
chant’s door. He was a bringer of bad tidings. 
The vessel was lost. It was, unless it was in- 
sured, a heavy misfortune. If only that policy 
had been signed the day before! He had little 
belief that his hesitating friend would have decided 
to take the risk; he was a cautious and a keen 
person, with a reputation for sharp practice. But 
Joseph saw in that fact his opportunity. Sum- 
moning a messenger, to whom he said no word of 
his loss, he dispatched him with a message, in- 
structing him carefully exactly what words to use. 
He was to say: 

“Friend Joshua, Neighbor Joseph desires me to 
inform thee that, if thee hast not underwritten, 
thee needst not do it.” 

The message was delivered promptly and pre- 
cisely. Friend Joshua, who had not signed, and 
had decided against doing so, understood it to 
mean that the ship had arrived safely, and the 
owner did not wish to pay the premium, now use- 
less, unless the signed document required him in 
honor and law to do so. That is what the canny 
Joseph expected him to think; and he proceeded 
to act as Joseph had guessed he might act. He 
pretended not to find the policy where he looked 
for it in his office, slipped it stealthily among a 
handful of other papers, which he carried care- 
lessly with him into the next room, where he went 
ostensibly to seek further, and there slyly signed 
it. Presently he brought it back and delivered it 
to the messenger with the message: 

“Tell thy master I had signed.” 

It was not a pretty bit of business, — Friend 
Joseph’s trick was a little too clever,—but cer- 
tainly no one can sympathize with Friend Joshua. 
It was a case of the biter bit. 
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A TIME STORE— AND THE ORIGIN 
OF TRADE SCHOOLS. 


T is almost a hundred years since Josiah Warren 
established his “Time Store’—the most singu- 
lar institution in the history of business. Josiah 

Warren himself was an inventive genius. He in- 
vented the present form of coal-oil stove and the 
rotary printing press now universally used in news- 
paper offices; he was the first man in the world to 
print from a roll of paper. Many ofthe mechanical 
processes of engraving originated with him, and 
he was the first to start a trade school. 

He lived in Cincinnati, and in 1827 he conceived 
the idea of a new kind of store, which he opened 
at the corner of Fifth and Elm streets. All goods 
were marked in plain figures, their cost prices plus 
an amount for freight, rent and shrinkage—usually 
about four percent. The customers selected what 
they wanted with little or no assistance on the 
part of the salesman. He had almost childlike 
faith in his customers, and kept nothing under lock 
and key. 

Warren’s method of making a profit was this: 
if the customer bought a bill of groceries and it 
took half an hour to wait on him, twenty-five cents 
would be added to the cost of the provisions. 

But the time of the proprietor or clerk was paid 
for usually in labor notes, somewhat in this form: 
‘Due to Josiah Warren, on demand, two hours in 
blacksmith work. (Signed) Richard Harris,” or 
‘Due to Josiah Warren, on demand, twenty min- 
utesin needlework. (Signed) Amanda Bennett.” 
The merchant used the simplest kind of currency; 
he exchanged his labor for that of his customers. 
There were no profits in the ordinary sense of the 
term. 

This currency, too, was a circulating medium. 
Warren could not use all of this labor himself, 
and he often indorsed the notes and turned them 
over to others who needed labor in exchange for 
supplies for the store. Instead of a dollar bill’s 
agreeing to pay its value in silver on demand, 
one of Josiah Warren’s labor notes agreed to pay 
in labor. 

At first most of the people of Cincinnati refused 
to take him seriously, and the few who did take 
him seriously thought he was a swindler. At the 
end of the first week his receipts amounted to 
$2.37 in lawful money, and labor notes to the value 
of $2.95. 

But after the slow start business picked up, anda 
competitor across the way found he would have to 
follow Warren’s methods or go back to the farm. 
He chose the first, and Warren helped him to reor- 
ganize. Soon both establishments were prosper- 
ing, and the old-line merchants of the city began 
to have cause for worry. 

Merchants to-day would find a great deal of 
merit in some of Warren’s ideas. When custom- 
ers had to pay for the time they spent in the store, 





they wasted little of it. Another good feature was 
that the marking of all goods at their cost pre- 
vented haggling and promoted mutual confidence. 

All bills were on file at the back of the store, and 
if a customer thought that ten cents a pound was 
a high price for sugar, he could easily find out 
what Warren paid the middleman. 

The store naturally became an employment ex- 
change, and some kinds of labor soon became a 
drug on the market. Warren suggested to a num- 
ber of men that they turn their attention to trades 
where labor was in especial demand. . The answer 
usually was, “I can’t learn a new trade without 
going through an apprenticeship. That takes time 
and costs money, and I can’t afford it.” 

That gave Warren another revolutionary idea, 
and he thought he saw a field where he could do 
more good than running a store. With six months’ 
notice, then, the “Time Store” liquidated its busi- 
ness after two years of existence, and its proprie- 
tor started a trade school that soon became a 
success. The lad, therefore, who attends a trade 
school to-day and escapes several years of appren- 
ticeship may thank Josiah Warren, who, nearly a 
century ago, proved that time is greater than 
money. 
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A SKY PILOT OF THE HARBOR. 


NE of the most conspicuous craft along the 
QO water front of San Pedro, the seaport of 
Los Angeles, is an old tugboat pulled up on 
the beach and sur ted bya ipt super- 
structure. It is the Seaman’s Bethel, of which 
Capt. Charles Farr is founder and “skipper.” 
Twenty-four years ago Farr was a deck hand 
on the steamers of the Great Lakes. He used to 
drink his share of liquor, and had a remarkable 
command of blasphemous English. One night he 
strolled into a Salvation Army meeting in Cleve- 
land and was converted. His whole life was 
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CAPTAIN FARR’S MISSION. 


changed. For six years he worked with the 
Army, and then he conducted a mission on an old 
canal boat in Toledo, under the auspices of the 
Western Seamen’s Friend Society. 

Fifteen years ago he came to San Pedro. He 
“bucked” lumber at the wharves by day and did 
missionary work among the sailors by night. . But 
to devote his entire time to the services of Christ 
was his ambition. ‘That he was finally enabled to 
do through a letter from the late “Golden Rule” 
Jones, then mayor of Toledo, telling of his faith- 
ful work on the old canal boat. Capt. William 
Banning, a power in 
the shipping business 
at San Pedro, became 
interested in his work, 
and gave him the hulk 
of an old tugboat, the 
Warrior. 

Captain Farr first 
converted the boiler 
and engine room into 
a chapel. There at 
night he conducted 
religious services,and 
during the day he vis- 
ited the various ships 
in the harbor and 
talked to the men in 
the forecastle. Later 
he decided to add to 
his mission a sort of 
club and lodging 
house. Accordingly, 
he built a second story 
on the old hulk, which 
he partitioned off into 
sleeping quarters. 

The place is fitted 
up with a reading room, and opportunities for such 
games as deck quoits, bean board, Manhattan 
pool, checkers, dominoes and even bowling. There 
is a small gymnasium, and in the forepeak is the 
bathroom. Many of the lodgers do their own cook- 
ing and washing, and there is a community kitchen 
and wash room on the top floor. The captain him- 
self lives in what was once the forecastle. 

While Captain Farr expects all to pay who can, 
he never turns away any sailor in need of food or 
a bed. The institution is not self-supporting, but 
there are friends who always see that the bills are 
paid. A motor launch, The Bethel, was given to 
him, and so was the lumber with which the top 
floor of the mission is built. The carpenter work 
on the latter, however, Captain Farr did himself. 
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JACK OF THE CIRCLE S. 
Te WARD the end of the winter of 1898, writes 





THE SKY PILOT IN HIS 
LAUNCH. 


a Companion reader, the Western Tanning 
Company of Chicago ordered me to North 
Dakota to buy hides. I left the Northern Pacific 


at Mandan and took the stage for the Circle S 


Ranch, sixty miles across the prairie. It was a 
calm, bright, rather warm day, and I remember 
telling the old driver that spring had come. He 
didn’t reply, but looked skeptical. 

At noon we stopped at the half-way house for 
dinner. The weather still continued bright; but a 
stiff wind had sprung up from the northeast. Old 
John, the driver, hurried me off as soon as we had 
bolted our meal. “Bad weather coming,” was all 
he would say. 

The clouds gathered rapidly; it grew colder and 
colder, and by four o’clock it began to snow. For- 
tunately, we made the ranch just as the storm 
swooped down upon us; five minutes later we 
could not have found our way in. 

The ranch owner, Mr. Sterling, was rather wor- 
ried. The south-pasture herd had not come in 
yet, although two men and Jack, the famous 
cattle dog of the Circle 8, were out after them. 

Sterling and the cook stayed up all night, hoping 
the two cowboys would get in, and keeping hot 
fires and coffee ready for them. But when morn- 
ing dawned they had not come. 

The blizzard raged for three days. As soon as 
it cleared we started out to search for the boys. 

About three miles out, and not far from the 
creek, we found them in a dugout, half-starved, 





but still alive. They had brought the cattle that 
far when the ‘storm struck them. Knowing they 
could not drive the cattle any farther, they got them 
into a small grove near the dugout. They built a 
fire in the dugout and, with the aid of Jack, took 
turns in watching to keep the cattle from “drifting” 
with the storm. At last, exhausted and half-frozen, 
they had to keep to the dugout. Jack and the 
cattle had disappeared. 

We started off after them, and in an hour or so 
we saw the cattle standing ¢lose together. Jack 
was there, too; he lay quite exhausted on the 
ground; but he gave a weak bark as one old steer 
attempted to stray from the herd. 

Sterling ran to Jack, and the faithful dog at- 
tempted to rise, but fell back at his master’s feet, 
completely worn out. The owner of Circle 5 
Ranch picked the big fellow up in hisarms. There 
were tears in his eyes and his voice was husky as 
he gave orders about the cattle. Then, mounting 
his horse, he hurried home through the big drifts, 
bearing Jack in his arms; nor would he allow the 
rest of us to so much as raise a finger to help. 
Inside the ranch house he forced warm stimulants 
down the dog’s throat, and carefully wrapped his 
frostbitten feet. 

When Jack finally stirred, Sterling, on his knees 
beside him, gave him nourishment from a table- 
spoon. Poor old Jack was nearly ‘done for”; 
but he feebly beat his tail on the floor, gave his 
master’s hand an affectionate lick and, settling his 
head between his paws, slept off his exhaustion. 

When I left, he could stalk feebly about, sniffing 
at his stockinged feet, but he never once offered 
to remove the stockings. I heard two years later 
that he had recovered fully. 
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JOHN MUIR AND HIS BREAD. 


HE naturalist and explorer, John Muir, was 

a curiously simple man—as simple in his 

tastes and appetites as in his views of life and 
conduct. On his trips through the Sierras he never 
carried a gun and never killed game; nor did he 
catch fish. 

He lived almost exclusively on plain dry bread. 
“There is no waste in it,” he used to say; “every 
particle is of value. I also take along a small pack- 
age of tea and a little tin cup in a stout canvas bag. 
I can sustain my strength on this diet for months at 
atime. I occasionally run across some wild ber- 
ries, or an edible root to chew on, but they are not 
important.” 

At dinners to which he was invited, Mr. Muir 
would usually barely taste of soup or fruit, never 
touch meat or any fancy dessert, talk while others 
ate, and nibble away between-times at a slice of 
bread without butter. 

Once while visiting Pasadena he was one of a 
party starting out to get supper, after which it was 
purposed to spend the evening in the rooms of one 
of the company. As they walked along the street 
they passed a bakery; Mr. Muir stopped. ‘‘Why, 
friends, look here!” he said. ‘That is good-look- 
ing bread; why go any farther. Let’s buy a couple 
of loaves and take them to the room with us.” 
And he was quite in earnest. 

Once a friend took him to luncheon at a famous 
restaurant in San Francisco. AS they took seats 
at a table, Mr. Muir was engaged in some discus- 
sion in which he was so absorbed that he was 
oblivious to everything else. His friend could not 
interrupt him, and so the talk flowed on until the 
time approached for closing the restaurant. The 
head waiter told the host that he must give his 
order without further delay. Taking advantage 
of the interruption, the friend suggested to Mr. 
Muir that he should give his order. He seemed 
startled. “I have all I wish,’ he exclaimed. 
“Order for yourself.” For an hour as he talked 
he had been chewing bits of bread. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL DAY’S WORK. 


HERE was a lull in the conversation of the 
little.group gathered round the stove in the 
centre grocery as Hank Parsons concluded 
his tale of the great results he had accomplished 
in fence building. It was clear that everyone was 
deeply impressed by the story, for silence is to the 
soap-box orator what applause is to the politician. 
Then an old man, known as “Old Charlie,” 
broke the silence. 

“Wal, that thar was some fencin’—leastwise 
for these days,” he remarked. “But let me tell ye 
that if ye want to know anythin’ about fence 
makin’, ye want to ask some of us old fellers. 
Why, back in ’67, when me and Bill Potter was a- 
workin’ fer the railroad, the boss sent us out one 
morning to build a four-board fence along both 
sides of the right-er-way, and, sir, by quittin’ time 
that night we had made so much fence that it took 
us three whole days to walk back where we started 
from.” 
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THE MODEST BRIDEGROOM. 


ROM a story told in Little Rock it would 
appear that a certain young man of that town 
was terrified by the conventionalities that 

appeared to him to be necessary in the case of his 
marriage to a girl of that town. 

The youth sent a letter to a large clothing con- 
cern in New York to ask: 

“‘What is the proper dress for a groom?” 

Now, it seems that the clerk who opened the 
mail referred this inquiry to the livery department, 
and that the head thereof dictated a brief reply: 

“Bottle-green coat, fawn-colored trousers, with 
top boots, silk hat with cockade.. We can quote 
you prices as follows.” 

In a short time came this plaintive letter from 
the young man in Little Rock: 

“IT always knew it was expensive to get married, 
but can’t you suggest something a little less elab- 
orate?” 4 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. SUBVERTED 2. A 
BABYLONIC ABT 
REDEMISED ACRID 
TRADESMAN AFFAIRS 
PRODUCING ACESCENCE 
ROMANCERS ABRACADABRA 
REDEEMERS ACCEDENCE 
RENEGADES ABRADES 
DOMICILES ARBOR 

ART 
A 


3. 1. Clock. 1. Snow. 

4. 1. In-cur-a-ble. 11. Spear, pear, ear, era. 

5. Sleep, peace, spear, aspic, reach, perch. 

6. 1. Bone, mine, mule, cone, numb, Nome— 
columbine. 11. Gear, range, nag, rat, great, anger 
<tanager. 1. Stew, wit, tie, fide, wise, west— 
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AN OLD-HOME PARASOL. 


By Marion Hallowell. 


| \ F ioeee Dorothy Winthrop went all 

alone from Boston to Montville to 

spend August with Grandfather and 
Grandmother Winthrop, she forgot to take with 
her one very important thing—her new pink 
parasol! It was the thing that she thought 
the most of, too, for Aunt Harriet had given 
it to her on her birthday in June—and now 
to forget to take it on her first journey! But 
she had so many things to pack and so many 
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the best I can do for her. I broke my own 
parasol last year, and I never thought to have 
it mended. ’’ 

Strangely enough, however, Dorothy was the 
happiest girl in Montville when she saw the 
faded old parasol and heard its story. 

‘*Your own grandmother’s!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*How many ‘greats’ does that make her to 
me? And to think that a little girl carried it a 
hundred years before I was born !’’ 

‘*And it was made in England, too,’’ said 
Grandmother Winthrop, ‘‘for in those days 
there were very few parasols or umbrellas in 
America; they were not made here till later.’’ 
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DOROTHY BORE THE PARASOL PROUDLY WHEN SHE WALKED HOME. 


things to think of that morning that it was not 
strange that she forgot something. 

She thought of the parasol almost as soon as 
the train had left the station, and even the 
many interesting things that she saw from 
the car window during the all-day ride could 
not wholly take her mind from it. 

Grandfather Winthrop met her at the Mont- 
ville station, and before they had reached the 
big house at the end of the shady village street 
she had told him about the parasol. 

‘*Well, well, that’s too bad!’’ said grand- 
father. ‘But perhaps you won’t need it, after 
all. We don’t have much rain at this season.’’ 

‘*But, grampa, it is to keep off the sun, not 
the rain,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘I really cannot go 
calling or to church or anywhere without it.’’ 

“Oh, I see!l’’? said Grandfather Winthrop. 


“Well, well, that’s too bad! We’ll see what | 


we can do about it.’’ 

That night Dorothy wrote a letter to her 
mother to tell her that she had come safe to 
grandfather’s, and in the very first line, and 
also in the first of the three postscripts, she 
begged her to be sure to send the parasol at 
once. 

But it would take the letter a day to go and 
the parasol a day to come, at the very quickest, 
and in the meantime there was to be Sunday— 
Old-Home Sunday, too, when everyone would 
go to church and when there would be many 
city visitors. Of course, no young lady could 
g0 without a parasol ! 

Grandmother Winthrop had been full of 
Sympathy for Dorothy from the first. She 
understood, better than grandfather could, what 
the parasol meant to Dorothy, and had thought 
much about it; and on Saturday morning an 
idea came to her. She climbed the attic stairs, 
and from a big chest under the eaves she 
brought out a little silk parasol that had been 
her own grandmother’s many years before. It 
be gray, not pink, and the handle, which was 
‘ong and rather large, was of bone. 

‘I don’t suppose Dorothy will like it or 
want to use it,’’ said Grandmother Winthrop 
softly, as she carefully opened the old parasol, 

because it is not new or handsome ; but it is 





Dorothy’s new parasol itself, if it could 
have come flying through the air to her from 
Boston, would not have given her so much 
pleasure. 

‘*To think, ’’ she kept saying, ‘‘that I can go 
to church under a parasol that my great-great- 
grandmother carried, away back when there 
were Indians, and perhaps when her father 
was off fighting the British soldiers !’’ 








‘*But I did not suppose children liked old 
things,’’ said her surprised grandmother. 

‘Oh, but I love old things!’’ cried Dorothy. 
‘*E specially when they mean something. ’’ 

Sure enough, at church the next day the 
minister preached his sermon on the subject of 
old things, especially the old things of the old 
homesteads, and told why we should cherish 
them and honor the memory of those who used 
them long ago. 

And all the while Dorothy sat in the high- 
backed pew with Grandfather and Grand- 
mother Winthrop and clasped tightly the bone 
handle of the precious old parasol. After the 
service there were many who spoke to her, and 
nearly all of them had something to say about 
the quaint, old-fashioned parasol that she car- 
ried. So she bore it more proudly than ever 
when she walked home ahead of Grandfather 
and Grandmother Winthrop. 

Two days later the pink parasol came by 
parcel post, and of course Dorothy was glad to 
see it; but she was even happier when, at the 
end of her visit, Grandmother Winthrop gave 
her the old parasol to take home with her as 
her very own. 

* © 


THE CAVE FAIRY. 


By Antoinette De Coursey Patterson. 


OBERT and Sara were greatly excited. 
They had found a cave in the mountain 
back of their summer home, on the side 

facing the sea. It was a very small cave,—too 
small for either of them to crawl into,—but 
they could see that it was very deep. What 
might there not be living in it? A dragon, 
perhaps, or, better still, a real fairy! Indeed, 


before they found the cave, Robert had seen a | ! 


little gray figure moving about near by—a figure 
of just the size, Sara said, when he described 
it afterwards, that fairies were supposed to be. 

On one of their visits, which they made on 
the day when Robert was six years old, they 
were allowed to take their luncheon with them, 
and in the luncheon was a little cake baked 
especially for that day. 

**Let us leave a slice for the fairy,’’ said 
Robert. So they cut a slice and left it ona 
stone just inside the opening to the cave. 

The next morning the cake was all gone, 
save for a few crumbs lying on the ground! 

‘*The fairy has eaten it,’? whispered Sara. 
‘*O Robert, perhaps she’ll come out to-day !’’ 





So the two waited among the bushes, their | 
hearts full of new hope. Suddenly their ears | 
caught sounds in the cave, which up to that | 
time had seemed such a silent spot. 

Robert grasped Sara’s hand, for, although | 
he was a boy, he was just a little frightened. | 
The sounds ceased; then they began again; 
and then, out of the cave and straight out to | 
sea flew a great bird. 

‘*Tt’s only an old sea gull!’’ cried Robert, 
disappointed and disgusted. 

But Sara tightened her hold on her brother’s | 
hand. ‘‘Robert,’’ she said, ‘‘I don’t believe 
it’s a sea gull at all, but the fairy herself in 
disguise! Fairies never like to have anyone 
find out where they live. What could be 
easier than for a fairy to change her cloak into 
gray feathers?’’ 

So the two children went home happy, and 
told their mother that they felt sure they had 





really seen the fairy that lived in the cave. 





ON CIRCUS DAY. 
By Frances Harriman. 
The day the circus passes by, 
My sister acts so very shy; 
She’s ’fraid of elephants, and she 
Just hides and cuddles up to me. 


But when the lion gives a growl 
That makes old Fido how! and howl, 
I’m glad that sister's there with me— 
I cuddle up to her, you see! 








THE WHITY, PINKY PIG. 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


Arthur was a doctor, 
And traveled in a gig; 
Edgar was a learned judge, 
And wore a gown and wig; 
Tom was a comedian, 
And danced a funny jig; 
And Chester was a farmer 
With a whity, pinky pig: 
A whity, pinky, sharp and slinky, 
Little blinky pig! 


Edith was a mother, 
With a waxen baby big; 
Lottie was a florist, 
Who planted fresh a twig; 
Nellie, as a grocer, sold 
An apple and a fig; 
And all would have been happy 
Had it not been for the pig— 
That pinky, whity, small and mighty, 
Queer and flighty pig! 


It gobbled up the groceries, 
It rooted up the twig; 

It scared the doctor’s pony 
Till the pony broke the gig; 

It tangled up the learned judge 
Until he dropped his wig; 

It stole the baby’s cookie, 
Did that whity, pinky pig: 

That whity, pinky, quick-as-winky, 
Swim-or-sinky pig! 








ie 





Oh, August time is picnic time, 
As everybody knows; 


And everybody goes! 








With picnics here and picnics there, 





THE PICNIC OF THE CHIPPER CLUB. 


_ ~ By Olivette Morris. 
The Chipper Club, the Chipper Club, 
It has a picnic, too, 


With ample fare and noise to spare, 
And jolly things to do. 








DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


Such chittering and chattering 
Along the woodsy way! 

What fun, I know, if we could go 
And join them in their play! 
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fe CLEVERNESS of MOTHERS 


CES By J ohn A Hamilton 


VERYONE knows more 
E or less of the clever ways 

in which many animals 
provide for their young and pro- 
tect them from harm. We know, 
for example, that a sand wasp 
digs a hole in the ground, in 
which it deposits an egg; that it 
finds a caterpillar three times as 
big as itself and stings it so as to 
paralyze without killing it; that 
it drags the heavy load to the burrow, and 
places it conveniently for the larva to eat; that 
it fills up the hole with earth, scratching like 
a dog with its forefeet and pressing the soil 
with its body until the opening is closed neatly 
and cunningly; that it then flies away on its 
own business. It has done a series of acts 
animated by the single purpose of caring for 
its young in its absence. 

When we ask how the wasp knows how to 
do all these things, we are told that it is by 
instinct or inherited 
habit. But how about 
the first sand wasp? 1 (| 
Without trying to an- {i {I 
swer that question, | 
or to define ‘‘in- 
stinct,’’ or to explain 
‘‘inherited habit,’’ 
perhaps we may come 
a little nearer to some 
understanding of the 
facts if we remember 
that the devices and 


ORAWN BY WALT HARRIS 




















labors of insect and a 
bird and beast are for 8 
the most part prompt- 


ed and sustained by 
mother love. The 
exceptions, when the 
fathers take care of 
the young, are so few 
that they are almost 

comical to us. And iN 
mother love is capable 

of inspiring creatures 
to adapt themselves to 
new and strange cir- 
cumstances. 

For example, a man 
kept a pair of waxbills in his study, where 
they flew about at their pleasure, for the door of 
their cage was left open all day. Observing 
that they began to pick up material as if they 
were inclined to make a nest, the man got a 
quantity of such stuff as he thought might suit 
them and scattered it about the room. They 
took what they chose; the hen bird began 
building, and went on busily and merrily for 
some days. Then the work came to a stop, 
and the man thought they had finished, for 
there was what he considered a tidy nest in a 
corner of the cage. 

But the birds were uneasy about something. 
The hen twittered to her mate complainingly, 
and his answering chirps were doleful. At 
last the hen bird flew down to the man’s desk, 
faced him, spread out her wings and fluttered 
them, chattering at a great rate. Evidently 
she was in trouble of some kind and wished to 
tell him about it. 

He went to the cage, examined the seed box 
and the water fountain, looked for traces of 
mice, peeped into the nest, but could not find 
anything amiss. The bird remained quiet 
while he was at the cage, but as soon as he 
reseated himself at the desk she chattered 
and fluttered her wings as before. At last it 
occurred to the man that possibly she desired 
some softer material than she had wherewith 
to line her nest. He went to another room, 
where there was a bunch of pampas grass, and 
returned with some of the downy tufts and 
seattered them on the desk. The bird pounced 
upon the stuff at once, and in a short time the 
nest was complete and to her liking. 

This incident is not one of which I have 
heard or read. It happened to me. 

How did the bird know that I was inter- 
ested in her work and willing to help? How 
could she hope to make me understand what 
she wanted? Her action cannot very well 
be explained as due to inherited habit, for it 
is most unlikely that any ancestress of hers 
had ever been in similar circumstances. The 
best explanation seems to be that mother love 
made her capable of extraordinary cleverness. 

It is much the same with human mothers; 
they are far more clever in an emergency than 
fathers—usually. A father and mother. and 
small boy were seated at a meal, and the 
mother left to attend to something in another 
room. The boy half swallowed a piece of 
mutton, which stuck in his throat. The father 
did not know in the least what to do, but called 
for the mother. When she came in, the boy 
was black in the face, almost suffocated. The 
mother instantly put a finger down the boy’s 
throat, thrust the obstacle downward, and 
there was an end of the trouble. Probably 
the boy would have died if only his father had 
been there. . 

In the schoolbooks of long ago there used to 
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THE BIRDS WERE UNEASY ABOUT 
SOMETHING. 








be a story about a baby that was 
carried off by an eagle to its aerie 
on the edge of a precipice. No 
man could be got even to try to 
climb the rock, so utterly imprac- 
ticable did it appear; but the 
mother climbed it, and, what is 
still more marvelous, came down 
again, carrying her child. 

‘*The Arctic Prairies,’ by 
Ernest Thompson Seton, has a 
story of the cleverness of a mother. All the 
people of a village of Algonquin Indians at 
Wayabimika, on Lake Savanne, were starved 
to death except one squaw and her baby. 


She fied from the camp, thinking to find|J 


friends and help a good many miles away. 

She got as far as a small lake near Deer 

Lake, and then discovered:a cache, probably 
in a tree. 

‘*This contained one small bone fishhook. 

She rigged up a line, but had no bait. No 

bait, but she had a 

knife; a strip of flesh 

was quickly cut from 

her own leg, a hole 

made through the ice, 

and a fine jackfish 

was the food that was 

sent to this devoted 

mother. She divided 

it with the child, sav- 

ing only enough for 

bait. She stayed 

WM | @yeg there, living on fish, 

Si) aa until spring, then 

safely rejoined her 


”? 


would have seen how 

\ to find bait as the 
a | Indian mother did. 
/ Many fathers would 
be willing to hurt 
themselves for the 
sake of a child, but 
they would not have 
seen a practical way. 
So, whatever may 

be, the amount of 


inherited habit or unconscious memory in the | = 
quality called instinct, it is fairly evident | © 
that there is generally a good deal of love in 


it, too. And it might perhaps be maintained 
that most of the acts of human heroism have 
their source in love—love of child or friend or 
home or country or humanity. If the eon- 
clusion is right, that the highest cleverness 
springs out of love, there are many applica- 
tions too obvious to require mention. 


*® ¢ 


THE ZOUAVES’ BAND. 
HE French troops under General Bail- 
loud, the majority of them Zouaves, who 
fought their way to Krivolak in order to 
effect a junction with the hard-pressed Serbi- 


ans, failed to reach them in time, and had to 


retire. With them were several American 
newspaper correspondents, one of whom, Mr. 
William G. Shepherd, was the staff corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun. In describ- 
ing an impromptu concert that the band of the 
Zouaves gave, he writes: 


It was the first band that any of us had seen 
near the battle front. One or another of the five 
of us American b sdagy god men had seen every 
front on both sides, and music hadn’t seemed 
to have much place in this grim war. There 
were ninety musicians and five drummers, and 
they stood in the mud up to their shoe tops. 

‘*Can’t you get them to play?’’ we asked 
our guide. ‘‘It’s the first band we ever saw 
near a battlefield. ’’ 

‘*Will you write stories about it?’’ asked 
the leader. We said we would. 

Whereupon, standing in the mud, the band 
struck up the song of a certain regiment of 
Zouaves. Some members of the band sang. 
They kg # py on their horns in relays, so that 

a pee a spe = a anitiieg 
core going once. was a ing 
tune. We gave three cheers for the band, and 
the band gave three cheers for us. The band- 
master made us promise in to write a story 
about how his band pla and then we were 
ordered back into our am ces for the ride to 
Strumitza, where we were to pass the night. 

If you hear anyone say there is no music in 


twentieth - renga J war, that men no longer 
die to stirring 


a = tell your informant 
that he’s wrong. French 


Zouaves have 
a band, and ie ase wae Gens ht up to the 
front, and 2 ang while my & t and while 
they die. re are some ngs a regiment 
won’t give up, no matter what the war coun- 
cils say or what the generals think best. With 
the French Zouaves, this thing is their band. 
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“TABLE D’HOTE” COAL. 


OT every salesman is as quick-witted as 
the youth at the office of the coal com- 
pany, about whom Everybody’s tells: 

‘*How much is chestnut coal?’’ timidly in- 
quired the prospective customer. 

‘*That depends,’’ said the salesman. ‘‘A 
la carte it’s e eight dollars ; cul-de-sac it will 
cost you fifty cents extra.’’ 





MID-YEAR SIX 
$132 F. O. B, Racine 


26 Extra Features 


Stolen Iles 


For Which We Will Gladly Pay 


This Mid-Year Mitchell is the most up-to-date, the most complete car 
on the market. 

Our experts examined 257 new models before completing this one. 
And they combined in this model 73 new ideas—all the best new ideas — 
brought out. 

Then they added 26 extra features—things which other cars omit. So 
this car has a wealth of new attractions. 

Some of these ideas were copied from others. It is so in every car. 
But we shall gladly repay it by letting any rival use any of the many new 
ideas we have built into the Mitchell. 


Build a Duplicate Car 


Anyone may, if he can and chooses, build a duplicate of the Mitchell car. 

But the factory that did so—matching our qualities—would need to 
charge a pretty high price. 

Our chief advantage lies in factory efficiency. 
John W. Bate has cut our factory costs 50 per cent. 

That is the reason for our 26 extras—extras which cost us over $2,000,000 
on this season’s output alone. 


What Engineers Demand 


The Mitchell is built by one of the greatest efficiency engineers. And 
to meet engineering ideals. Scores of the ablest engineers in America have 
already bought this car. 

Mr. John W. Bate has made in the Mitchell over 700 improvements. 
He built 17 models to attain the present car. 

There are 440 parts—drop-forged or steel-stamped—which are three 
times as strong as castings. All major strains are met with Chrome-Vana- 
dium steel. All parts are stronger than necessary. Nowhere does the 
margin of safety run below 50 per cent. 

As a result, there are six Mitchell cars which have averaged 164,372 
miles each, or more than 30 years of ordinary service. 


In this model plant, 





Mr. Bate has also attained in this Mitchell a low operative cost. No 
other car of its size and type can match it in miles per gallon. 

We want you to see what efficiency means. It is something new in 
car-building. See what extra value it gives you, what extra strength and 
beauty. Do that, and you are bound to choose the Mitchell when you buy 
a car to keep. 

Mitchell dealers are everywhere. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Successor to Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. 


$132 F. o. b. 


Racine 
For 5-Passenger Touring Car or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
Mitchell Touring Sedan, Springfield Type (pictured above) 
$1985 f. o. b. Racine, Wis. 
High-speed economical Six. 48 h. p.—127-inch wheelbase ; complete 
equipment including 26 extra features. Also five types of closed bodies. 








No. 3506. WRIST WATCH. This dainty, 
open-face timepiece is fitted with the reliable 
Leonard Duchess 6-size movement, and has a 
stem wind and is pendant setting. The Watch 
is guaranteed for one year. We offer choice 
of nickel or gun metal finish case. en 
to Companion sul ly for one new 
yearly subscription and 80 cents extra; or 
sold for $2.50. In either case we will Deliver 
Free anywhere in the United States. 


No. 3508. THE LEONARD GUARANTEED WATCH. 
This Watch is a stem wind and stem set, has polished 
movement, hardened steel-cut pinions, with exposed parts blued, 
straight line escapement, quick train movement, all parts inter- 
changeable. ‘The case is made of a new composition gilt metal, 
which looks like gold and gives satisfactory wear. This case is 




















| GUARANTEED WATCHES 









not plated, but is made solid of the same metal throughout. The ot 
Leonard Watch is fully guaranteed for one ane, jiven to Com- * 
panion su i and 15 | 


only for one new ye 
cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In either eane we 
Free anywhere in the United States. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 























Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellins Food Method 
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400,000 Housewives are using this Extractor | 
Five Times As Big As Picture | 


Sent to You 
At Actual Cost to Us 


Fits biggest oranges as well as smallest lemons, 
and gets allthejuice. Just hold under faucet 
toclean. Made of heavy, tough glass, so 
it lasts a lifetime; you’ve no idea how con- 
venient it is. Send for yours now. Stamps 
will do. 

If your dealer hasn’t this big Sunkist Orange 
Juice Extractor—5% inches in diameter, 8 inches from 
handle to spout—send us 16c (if the town you live in is 
East of the Missouri River) or 24c (if your town is West 
Of the Missouri River or in Canada) and we'll send direct 
Charges prepaid. 

We make offer at actual cost to us merely to make it eas. 
ier for our customers to prepare healthful orange juice. 


Address 
California Fruit Growers Exchange | 
Co-operative — Non-profit 
Dept. B82 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 
(574) 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 














NATURE G SCIENCE | 


IRDS IN THE TRENCHES.— An English 

soldier sends the Field some interesting facts 
in regard to the behavior of birds in the war zone. 
He says: “I have been in the trenches barely 
three months, but quite long enough to convince 
me that birds care little or nothing for the noise 
of war, although, of course, it must interfere with 
them to a certain degree. I happen to be in a 
very pretty part of the country, which favors 
observation ; nevertheless it is a very active part 
of the line. Often when doing my tour of duty 
in the trenches at night. I have heard the night- 
ingale near by, and the cuckoo by day, while in 
‘no man’s land’ the kestrel habitually hovers, and 
we are reminded that dawn is approaching by 
a lark that soars to the heavens and pours forth 
his song. Even a cloud clearing the moon made 
him do this. In the trenches we also hear owls 
and the whistle of birds on migration overhead. 
In a small thin copse running from our front line 
into no man’s land magpies may be seen busy 
at their nests, and this same copse is a favorite 
shelling ground of the enemy. As I sit now in the 
dugout linnets are perched on the ground, sing- 
ing outside the door. My first swallow of the year 
was seen shimmering in no man’s land amidst 
flying lead. Four or five common partridges were 
shot from the trenches with a rifle, and, being 
neatly shot, went to swell our daily menu. All 
this occurs amongst shells, trench mortars, gre- 
nades, rifle fire, and all the other horrors of war. 
Their disregard of all these seems astounding. 
Not only birds but insects, too, the trenches hold— 
butterflies and moths of various species ; and often 
the eye is gladdened by the pretty vision of a rare 
or a common swallowtail poised on the front-line 
parapet, lightening the subaltern’s dreary round 
or tour on duty.” > 








ABULOUS WHEATS.— Farmers are often 

urged to invest in varieties of wheat that, if 
what is said of them were true, would be wonder- 
ful indeed. One variety is described as producing 
several heads on each stalk, and others are said to 
yield a hundred and even two hundred bushels 
to the acre. The Department of Agriculture has 
investigated them and finds that none of them are 
in any way superior to the commercial varieties 
commonly grown. The only basis for the extrava- 
gant statements of those who offer them for sale 
is the necessity of finding some excuse for charg- 
ing exorbitant prices for seed. A favorite story 
of the promoters is that when the coffin of an 
Egyptian mummy 3000 or 4000 years old was opened, 
wheat was found in it, which was planted, but only 
a single kernel grew. That, however, proved to 
be wonderfully prolific and very different from 
any other wheat known. The story is responsible 
for such names as “mummy,” “‘wheat 3000 years 
old,” “Egyptian” and “miracle.” The story is of 
course absurd, for even under the most favorable 
conditions wheat does not keep its vitality more 
than a few years. In 1908 another story brought 
forward the same wheat again, that time as an 
Alaskan product. The tale had it that an Idaho 
farmer had found somewhere on the Alaskan 
coast a wheat plant with a branched head, and 
that one bushel of seed to the acre would produce 
220 bushels. As a matter of fact the actual yield 
is about 25 bushels, which is no more than standard 
varieties produce, nor, indeed, so much as some of 
them yield. Farmers who are tempted to buy seed 
wheat at unusual prices will do well to communi- 
cate first with their state agricultural experiment 
station or with the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. 


REPTILIAN AERONAUT.—The American 

Museum of Natural History of New York 
City has recently acquired a remarkably fine skele- 
ton of the pteranodon, or giant pterodactyl. It 
was found in the Kansas chalk formation, and is 
believed to be the most nearly complete specimen 
yet discovered. The pteranodons are among the 
most interesting of all extinct animals. In spread 
of wing they surpassed the largest living birds, 
for they measured twenty feet or more from tip to 
tip. They had no feathers, but a winged mem- 
brane, such as bats have, only it was stretched on 
one enormously long digit instead of on five digits. 
The head was like a great vertical fin, and was 
doubtless used in directing the creature’s flight. 





THE PTERANODON. 


The front of it ended in a huge straight bill, nar- 
row in its horizontal dimensions; the back of it 
was a great crest, which projected rearward far 
enough to balance the bill. It is plain that the 
creatures used to fly for great distances over the 
sea, for their remains are usually found in the chalk 
beds of western Kansas, over a hundred miles 
from what was then the nearest shore of the great 
inland sea of the Cretaceous period. They prob- 
ably lived chiefly on fish, which they obtained by 
skimming the water at high speed, and darting 
their great bills down to pick up whatever might 


| be swimming near the surface. 


N ANGLO-IRISH TUNNEL.—It is pre- 
dicted that the long-talked-of tunnel between 
England and France is sure to be undertaken soon 
after the close of the war. Meanwhile there is 
just now some discussion of a tunnel between 
England and Ireland. It would restore toa slight 
extent the geographical union that existed be- 
tween the two countries in the Pleistocene Age, 
thousands of centuries ago. Great Britain and Ire- 
land were then separated only by a great valley. 


| It is proposed to carry the tunnel from some point 


on the coast of Wigtownshire to the nearest point 
in Antrim or Down on the Irish coast, a submarine 
length of twenty-four miles. One of the great 
benefits of the tunnel would be that it would 
shorten the transatlantic journey by at least 
forty-eight hours. It would also help the Irish 
cattle trade and the shipping of perishable goods, 
especially fish, to English markets. Estimates of 
the cost of the proposed tunnel vary from thirty- 
five million to eighty million dollars. 









TWELVE-STORY FARMS. 


‘VT is easier to build a house than to build a 
farm in Andros,” declared Prof. J. Irving 
Manatt recently; and, since he describes a 

“twelve-story farm,” but no house of more than 

three stories, it is easy to believe that he is right. 

Andros, one of the famous “isles of Greece” of 
Byron and Homer, is a mountain island twenty- 
one miles by eight, which supports twenty-five 
thousand people, to whom both wealth and pov- 
erty are unknown. Every foot of land must be 
made to produce to the uttermost where farms 
are half quarried, half built on a rocky mountain 
side. So, in a lesser degree, are the farmhouses. 

“To get foundations you simply quarry out a 
section of rock slope until your horizontal and 
perpendicular meet, and you have a fine rock 
shelf with floor and back wall that will never need 
repairing. In fact, you may sometimes economize 
your end walls out of nature in the same way; but 
as a rule that is avoided for sanitary reasons.” 

Quarrying the cellar for a house usually affords 
the main part of the building material for the house 
walls; and quarrying to make the flat ledges for a 
terraced farm provides stone to build the neces- 
sary retaining walls. Andrian industry “has, 
through patient ages, turned the bleak mountains 
into smiling gardens. God gives the rocks and 
the rigorous winters and sweeping summer winds. 
Where a thousand shiftless souls would starve, 
twenty thousand and more by toil and thrift have 
enough and to spare.” 

The island rocks are slate, which sucks in water 
like asponge, yielding it again in abundant springs ; 
moreover, as they disintegrate they weather into 
fruitful soil. The farmer, his terrace and aque- 
duet ready, “when he has got his footing, so to 
speak, in one little shelf of soil or a dozen of them, 
plants his olive, fig and vine, his bit of barley or 
wheat, his patch of onions, potatoes and beans. 
Against the north wind he sets his break of cypress 
trees with intertwining vines, or of tall reeds in 
triple ranks. He keeps half a dozen goats and 
sheep for wool, milk and cheese. ... There is 
always, too, the household pig, to be salted and 
pickled for winter. After the Feast of Saint De- 
metrius in October follows the pigsticking through- 
out the island, and in this land of simple living a 
bit of pickled pig is a luxury. A well-to-do house- 
hold will have its donkey, possibly a cow or two 
for draft and breeding, rarely for milk.” 

Fruit, especially lemons, of which the annual 
yield is estimated at twenty millions, is the leading 
crop. Professor Manatt pays tribute to the island 
housewives when he declares that “this commerce 
might be increased and the world given a new 
delight” if they would only export their “preserve 
of green lemons no bigger than a walnut, and still 
more delicious lemon-blossom sweets.” There 
are figs, too, and grapes, with the picturesque fes- 
tivals of the vintage and fig-stringing. 

A fig-stringing, which occurs after the figs have 
been gathered and dried upon the housetop by 
being spread upon beds of clean rushes, is, he ex- 
plains, a sort of sewing bee. A jolly company of 
women and girls gather in a great room heaped 
with the dried fruit, like a garner full of corn, 
each vying with the rest in transforming the piled 
confusion into graceful and convenient garlands. 
They string the figs upon reed grass, used as 
thread, and fastened into hoops, gossiping and 
laughing as their fingers fly, and celebrating the | 
close of the task with a simple feast and dancing 
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OLD DAYS IN THE NAVY. 








classroom work, says Mr. Carroll Storrs | 

Alden in “George Hamilton Perkins, Com- 
modore U. S. N.,” the midshipmen hailed the | 
summer practice cruise on the sloop of war Preble | 
as a welcome relief. The prospect was doubly | 
attractive to those who had never traveled, yet | 
who looked on the sea as their predestined ele- 
ment. There was much that was quite unromantic 
about those cruises, however. The food was the 
regular navy ration, and so poor in quality that 
the midshipmen were half-starved. Since they 
had almost no spending money, it was not uncom- 
mon, when they touched at foreign ports, for them 
to sell articles of clothing, or even their sextants, 
to buy something to eat. It took time to adjust 
themselves to sleeping in a hammock, compared 
with which the hardest bed at the Academy was a 
luxury. But ifthe midshipmen’s affection for their 
hammocks was lukewarm during the first days of 
the cruise, it grew very rapidly when they were 
summoned at midnight or at four in the morning 
to climb the ratlines and reef a sail while the ship 
was pitching and all was cold and dark. The mid- 
shipman occupied rather an anomalous position ; 
he was neither an officer nor a sailor, but he had 
to perform most of the duties of both. Admiral 
Mahan says: “Ashore or afloat, we made our own 
beds or lashed our own hammocks, swept our 
rooms, tended our clothes and blacked our boots; 
our drills were those of the men before the 
mast, at sails and guns; all parts of a seaman’s 
work, except cleaning the ship, were required and 
willingly done.” 

Hardships had to be encountered, and it is not 
certain that the officers did not permit some that 
were rather unnecessary, that the youngsters 
might be weaned from luxuries and taught endur- 
ance. There is a story told of a midshipman of 
the old time who approached Commodore Thomas 
Ap Catesby Jones and ventured humbly to remark 
that the quarters in the steerage were uncom- 
fortable. 

“Uncomfortable, sir! Uncomfortable!” thun- 
dered the grim old warrior. ‘‘Why, what blanked 
fool ever joined the navy for comfort?” 


MN ER eight months of continuous routine and | 
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PRINCESS MARY’S CRITICISM. 


HEN Princess Mary was quite a little girl, 

says Pearson’s Weekly, the queen took her 

one day to the Tower of London, and was 
very anxious that she should understand the his- 
torical associations of the place. In the course of 
their tour the royal party came upon a particu- 
larly fine suit of armor with spiked helmet, spikes 
on the knees, and spurs. 

Thinking to impress the princess with the chiv- 
alry of those days, Her Majesty said, “This, Mary, 
is a suit of armor that used to be worn by the 
knights. What do you think of it?” 

For a time the princess remained silent, while 
she seemed to be thinking deeply. 

“Perhaps it was all right,’ she said at last, 
doubtfully, “but can’t you imagine how awfully it 
must have scratched the furniture ?” 





Heating that 
measures up full! 





“Old Man Winter” is 
soon coming back! Are 
you again ready to bur- 
den yourself with the 
many daily feedings of 
stoves, grates or hot 
air furnace, which give 
you back littleelse than 
the ashes they scatter 
everywhere? 


Don’t do it! Enjoy all 
future winters by at 
once putting in radiator 
heating that measures 
up full 100%, giving 
“equally tall” results in 
comfort, convenience, 
cleanliness and utmost 
fuel economy. 


WERICAN [DEAL 


This ideal heating is guaranteed 
without coaxing or poking, with- 
out fuss or muss, to warm faith- 
fully and genially all the rooms 
—throughout days and nights 
of fog, chill, snow, sleet or 
blizzard—and their fuel savings 
pay for the outfit! 


Heat that reduces living 
costs 


All other methods mean heating by 
caprice—hit or miss—you are at the 
mercy of the winds which chill exposed 
rooms. IDEAL-AMERICAN outfits 
give you regulated, reliable heating, 
delivered to the rooms exactly as 
needed to keep the house at the precise 
degree you prefer. Each coal-bill thus 
becomes an evidence of satisfaction— 
a record of comfort and common-sense 
housekeeping! 

IDEAL heating can be put in 
just as easily as in new ones 


Full measure 
old bui 





- —e without dis- 
pe tae cs 7 tu rbance, 
i tearing up, or 
| Moise. 

Send today 
for copy of 
our valuable 
(free) book 
“Ideal Heat- 
ing,” full of 
A No. 4-25-W IDEAL Boiler and = dollar-saving 
450 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN facts you 
Radiators, costing the owner ought to 

$240, were used to heat this cot- kno b 
tage. At this price the goods can we a out. 
be bought of any reputable, com- A postal will 
petent Fitter. This did not in- bringit. Act 
pe oo age ~ of n= pipe, —— today, before 

teight, etc., which vary a = 

ry climatic and pA pean | the busy sea- 


tions. son arrives! 





$150 Stationary Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
First genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ;is con- 
nected byiron suction pipe 
to all floors; and wil llast 
as long as your building. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION illus- 
trated weekly paper for all 


Its subscription price is $2.00 a year 


is an 
the family. | 
in advance, 
including postage prepaid to wl address in the 


United States, $2.25 to Canada, an 
countries. Entered at the Post 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscr iptions may begin at any time during | 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedo not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office 
Expr ess Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of monet 
by us, the date after the address on your pa 
which shows when the subscription expires, Will 
be changed, 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


.00 to foreign 
ffice, Boston, 





CONCUSSION OF THE BRAIN. 


ONCUSSION of the brain is a very slight 
matter, or a very serious one, according 
to the part of the head that has been 
struck. It is an accident that may very 
easily happen to children in their play, 
and therefore those who have charge 

DS of the young should understand its 
symptoms. The blow that causes the concussion 
is very likely to be at the back of the head; that is 

the case when the child falls backward from a 

chair, or slips and falls on the ice. When such 

a fall is followed by a period of unconsciousness, 

however brief, or by dizziness and headache, 

watch the sufferer carefully for a time, for the 
condition is one of shock, although the shock may 
be very slight. 

When a child falls and hurts himself, he is in- 
clined to cry vigorously; when he does so, his 
elders may feel reassured, for loud crying and 
serious accidents do not often go together. But 
when the child lies still instead of rising, and is 
unconscious, or nearly so, do not make vigorous 
efforts to get him to speak, or shake him in an 
effort to rouse him. Carry him to a quiet room, 
and let him lie there until the doctor comes. 

If it is a mild concussion, the unconsciousness 
will soon wear off, although the child may complain 
of headache for some time, and show unusual 
irritability of temper. In more severe cases the 
unconsciousness is prolonged and deep, and when 
consciousness returns there is often nausea with 
vomiting, dizziness, pains in the head, and even 
convulsions. The other symptoms are those al- 
ways associated with shock—a subnormal temper- 
ature, a weak pulse and slow respiration. 

Whether the concussion is slight or serious, the 
room where the patient lies should be darkened 
and kept very quiet, the sufferer should rest on a 
bed with his head kept low, and cold. bandages 
and an ice cap should be applied to his head if 
possible. Warm applications to other parts of the 
body are often useful. On no account talk to 
the patient, beg him to speak, or try to get from 
him an account of the accident. He will probably 
never have any remembrance of it. 
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HUSBANDS AND MAPLE SYRUP. 


OU haven’t told me, dear, just what the 
trouble is between you and John, but I 
should advise you to buy a gallon of the 
best maple syrup.” 

“Why, mother,” cried the misty-eyed 
bride, who was all dimples and smiles 
when the sun shone as it should, “there 

isn’t any trouble—there couldn’t be any trouble 
between John and me! It’s just—just —” 

“Yes, dear,’’ went on the mother-in-law as she 
selected a gray sock from the mending basket. 
“A gallon of the very best syrup on the market. 
Years ago my John came home from the store 
with that long face all the Truemans wear when 
things go wrong. He had been doing the work of 
two clerks that day and, in the rush, had sent 
Doctor Stacy’s wife a pound of black tea instead 
of her favorite green, and was afraid she would 
complain to the manager. But I knew nothing of 
that when John sat down to supper. He wasn’t 
provoked at me, but he just — 

“Wouldn’t talk!” breathed Margie. 
wouldn’t—talk!” 

“And I had the best chocolate pie that night,” 
the story went on; ‘‘not one woman in fifty knows 
how to make them right; but John never noticed 
it, or the rolls, or the preserves—or anything. 
He ate to keep from starving. If he had only told 
me what the trouble was —” 

“*You could have helped him—but he sat there— 
with his hand on his head—and just—wouldn’t— 
talk!” 

“Yes, dear,’? agreed Mother Trueman, “he sat 
there just like that, until the expressman came 


“He just— 


with a present from his Uncle Seth—a can of maple | 


syrup. My child, you ought to have seen John’s 
face! He knocked that crate to pieces, and in 
less than five minutes was back at the table eating 
hot rolls and maple syrup. He talked about sugar 
making at his uncle’s until I could fairly see the 
boys pouring great spoonfuls of thick syrup over 
the heaping pans of snow. And when he began 
on the second dish he thought of that black tea, 
and told me ail about it as easily as anything.” 

“Oh!” Margie said, smiling. 

‘Well, I had been planning to cry a little while 
I was washing the dishes that night, but I couldn’t 
very well, for John was wiping them and talking 
about griddle cakes and syrup for breakfast. And 
then we had the jolliest walk! John never knew 
why I chose Linden Street until he saw Mrs. Stacy | 
on her piazza, and then he just ran up and apolo- 
gized, and found she hadn’t minded about the tea 
half as much as she pretended.” 

“And was he always lovely after that?” cried 
Margie. 

“Bless you, child!” exclaimed her mother-in-law. 
“You can’t change a Trueman with two saucers of 
maple syrup. But I had found the magic key to | 
John’s tongue. I kept a can of syrup for me aah 
gencies, and whenever he had one of his worrying | 
spells I would give him some for dessert and start | 
him off with an intelligent question or two. My | 


oney Order or | 


| dear, I had never seen a sap bucket, even, and had 
| to spend half a day reading up. But it wasn’t long 
| before John got in the way of talking things over 
| with me, and when he bought the store he could 
hardly order a barrel of flour without consulting 
| his wife.” 
| The little mother-in-law tossed the big gray sock 
back to the basket “as good as new.” “Now, 
| dear,” she said, “bring me paper and a pencil and 
I will give you a few points on the maple-sugar 
industry in Vermont. Then we’ll run down to the 
| grocery and buy a spring tonic for John.” 
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JUST A LITTLE MIXED. 


oe Y big sister had a party last night,” a little 

M Boston girl announced the other day. “I 
| teased and teased to sit up, but they 
| wouldn’t let me. I could hear them laughing and 
| sniffed them cooking, but they never even saved 

me a bit of Welsh rabbit.” 
| “Maybe you wouldn’t have liked it if they had,” 

| her friend suggested consolingly. ‘‘It isn’t really 
rabbit, you know.” 
| “Qf course I know it isn’t really rabbit,” re- 
sponded the little girl with dignity. ‘‘Welsh rabbit 
is grown-up slang for cheese.” 
| She was not right, certainly; but she was less 
mixed than the mayor of a New England town 
whose bill of fare for the entertainment of a visit- 
ing fire company made mirth for his fellow citizens 
nearly half a century ago. Mr. L. M. Ingram has 
recently retold the story: 

“A meeting of the city council was called, and 
the mayor presided. His ideas as to the hospi- 
tality properly to be offered were definite, and 
included a collation. One of the aldermen in- 
quired, ‘And what do you propose to provide for a 
collation, Mr. Mayor?’ 

‘*Hot coffee and sardines,’ replied the mayor 
promptly ; but there were murmurs from the coun- 
cil, and a member suggested that the menu might 
be considered rather unsatisfactory. His Honor 
was ruffled. ‘I know better!’ he asserted angrily. 
‘Sardines are hearty, and will be just what hungry 
men need,’ 

‘**Hearty!’ echoed the remonstrant. ‘Scarcely 
very hearty for hungry men! Perhaps His Honor 
does not know what sardines are?’ 


any other member of this board!’ shouted the 
irate mayor. ‘I’m:sure I’ve eaten enough of them 
in my life. They are easily prepared—that’s an- 
other advantage. Just take two pieces of bread 
and put a slice of ham between them, and there’s 
your sardine, all made!’ 

“The visitors were not treated to sardines—not 
even in their sandwiches; but the mayor’s reputa- 
tion has retained a flavor of sardine to this day.” 
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NATURE’S REFRIGERATOR. 
A READER of The Companion who was inter- 


ested in the account of the use the people of 

Boise make of their hot springs to heat their 
houses writes us of another natural curiosity that 
man has turned to domestic account. He says: 

At Thompson Falls in western Montana there is 
a well from which a small current of air constantly 
flows. In summer the air is at thirty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit, which is about that of a scientifically 
constructed refrigerator. 

The owner of the land on which the well is found 
has built a small room of tightly fitted lumber over 
the well, which is right beside the house; in this 
room he keeps all the perishable food that his 
family uses. His store is not far away, and he has 
built a room in the basement of that building 
that is connected with the well by an under- 
ground pipe. In the pipe there is a damper that 
ean be closed or opened by means of a chain that 
runs up through the floor to the office above. There 
he keeps all the perishable merchandise that he 
has for sale. 

The current of air is very nearly constant in 
temperature. In the winter, it is warmer than the 
outside air, and the storeroom can be used to keep 
articles from freezing. 

No satisfactory explanation of the reason for this 
current of air has been found. No open passage 
was encountered when the well was dug, but the 
current seemed to come from. every direction 
through the gravel at the bottom. At the opening 
in the basement of the store the force is sufficient 
to blow ahandkerchief, held in both hands, straight 
out; and a hat placed in the entrance of the pipe 
is at once blown out. 
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AN ALPHABETICAL ATROCITY. 


‘SAN American aéroplane,” asserted Adam ar- 
rogantly, “always ascends.” 
Admiring Adam, as an amateur always 


quiesced, and acquired an American aéroplane, as 
Adam advised. 

Arabella abandoned an antagonistic attitude, 
although angry at Anna’s act. 

Adam, annoyed at Arabella’s antagonism, advo- 
cated an afternoon ascension. 

Anna agreed. 

Afternoon arrived, as also artists, amateurs, 
Anna and Arabella. 

Assuming an animated attitude, Anna and Ara- 
bella attracted admiring attention as Anna’s 
American aéroplane airily arose. 

Adam arrived as Arabeila and Anna alighted. 

“Adam,” acknowledged Arabella afterwards, 
“although arrogant, always advises aright. Amer- 
ican aéroplanes always ascend, and amateurs 
ardently admire an air-annihilating aéroplane.”’ 
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FINAL AID TO THE UNRESPONSIVE. 


HE Masons live next door to the home of 
a very capable, resourceful and attractive 
young woman. 

One evening as the Mason family sat on their 
porch after dinner they heard the young lady’s 
voice through the open window talking in an ani- 

mated manner to some one who made no audible 

reply. After a time the voice ceased, and in a 
; moment the girl appeared on the Mason’s porch, 
| pink-dressed and smiling. 

*““O Mrs. Mason,” she began, “can you lend me 





some chocolate? Two squares will’ be enough. 
I may have to make fudge to-night. I’ve a new 
beau coming,—that nice Mr. Arnold who’s recently 

come into the bank,—and I’ve just sat in front of 
my mirror and said everything I can think of to 
say, and talked about everything I know, and told 
every story I can tell, and it takes only forty min- 
utes. Ifhe stays any longer than that, I shall just 
| have to make fudge!” 


“*T know what sardines are as well as you, or 


admires an authority among aéronauts, Anna ac- 








Bally Service 


RE’S a“hold-on” ability in the Firestone tread which makes 


it easy to do all sorts of stunts—kn 
fail you. They mean akind of ‘ 


that these tires won’t 
”-insurance, 30% more 


angles against skid. Firestone means easy riding and greatest 


security against puncture with— 


Most Miles Per Dollar 


Red and Black, Blue and White are color combinations which 
add good looks to your wheel. Take your choice. 


Firestone Motorcycle Tires in Red Side Wall and Black Tread are 
furnished as regular equipment by leading motorcycle makers at 


no extra cost to you, 


Follow the lead of experienced motor-car owners and insist on 


Firestone tire “extras” of building. 


FREE—Fine rubberized tube bag and catalog of cycle tires, 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


“America’s 


Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


Largest 
Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 





Bicycle 
Tires 








Sunny Days } 
Start with Bran 


Pettijohn’s is a breakfast dainty. 
But, more than that, it is good- 
cheer food. 

It is 25 per cent bran — flaked 
bran—Nature’s laxative. All hid- 


den in luscious whieat flakes. 


Folks who try it for a week 
don’t quit. 


Pettijohns 


At grocers—15c per package. 
Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 25c 
per package. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago (1359) 

















A CASH BONUS 


is always an attractive offer. For particulars of our recent 
my Bonus see The Companion of August 17, page 

These Cash Bonuses range as high as $75.00. The liber- 
ality of this offer will be apparent when it is noted that in 
addition to a Bonus you will receive a Premium for each 
new subscription and a Winner’s Gift extra for eve 


subscription. Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


Driver Agents Wanted 





K—>, Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it 
out of SS hag commissions on 





alog 
Address me personally. J. H. BUSH, Pres. 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, ml, 








The Stars 
and Stripes 


By Charles W. Stewart 


Relatively few 
of even the most 
patriotic Ameri- 
cans know the 
history of our 
‘}) flag. To make 

| this history bet- 
/ ter known is the 
mission of this 


book. 


The author, 
Mr. Stewart, 
superintendent 
of the Library 
and Naval War 
Records of the 
Federal Department, Washington, D.C., 
has prepared this book not alone with the 
careful scholar’s accuracy, but also with a 
good citizen’s love and reverence for the 
emblem of his country. 





How did the Stars and Stripes come into 
existence ? How has the flag of to-day 
developed from the colonial flag? On what 
days and for what reasons should the flag 
be displayed? What are the correct flag 
observances? What are the proper propor- 
tions for flags? Why is our flag one of the 
oldest national emblems? What is the true 
meaning of the flag? Other useful and 
interesting information, together with a 
few well-chosen patriotic: selections and 
anecdotes, have also been incorporated. 
The book is finely illustrated. 


THE OFFER. “The Stars and 
Stripes” given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription; or sold 
for 75 cents. In either case we 
will deliver free at any post 
office in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Try the ie map 
Three Months Before You Decide 


Hy xAMIN E this Sewing Machine in every point—its fine sewing mechanism with every part 
finely finished and carefully constructed of the best materials, its complete set of the very 
finest attachments and accessories, its beautiful quartered-oak. woodwork, its substantial ribbon 
ironwork stand—from “top to toe” you will find the New Companion of the very highest type, a 
Sewing Machine made to serve you for a lifetime. Nothing better can be made at any price. 
Try this machine in your home for three months. If it is perfectly satisfactory in every way, if 
you are delighted with its work, you will want to keep it. Otherwise, just return it at our 
expense and we will refund your money. ! 











Foot Treadle and Electric Models 


We offer the New Companion in a choice of five different styles 
including both Foot Treadle and Electric Models. The sewing 
mechanism, however, is of the same high quality in every style— 
the very best that years of experience can 
produce. Every machine is warranted for 
twenty-five years from date of purchase, by the 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 













machine I desire. 
on the Spoons.” 


Aluminum Measuring Spoons 


Our Low Prices 


are only possible because we sell “direct from factory to home.” 
This system enables us to sell you the highest grade of sewing 
machines at a large saving over the usual price In addition, we 
pay the freight to your nearest freight station. 

Western Shipments. We are able to make quick delivery to all points in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Nevada, from our shipping station in San Francisco, Cal. 
All orders and communications should be addressed to Boston, Mass. 


If You Need a New Sewing Machine, Read This’ 


OUR “GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER. A Set of Aluminum Measuring Spoons will be pre- 
sented to each person who is contemplating the purchase of a new sewing machine in the near 
future and who will write for our free illustrated descriptive booklet within the next 30 days. 
The purpose of this Offer is to place our booklet in the hands of interested persons. The 
Measuring Spoons, therefore, will be given only to bona fide inquirers—those who are really 
planning to purchase a machine (not necessarily our machine) sometime this fall or winter. 


To Get the Measuring Spoons write us as follows: “I expect to purchase a new 
sewing machine soon and would be interested to know more about the New Com- 
panion. Please send me your descriptive booklet, also the Set of Measuring 
Spoons, as per recent Offer. 
places me under no obligation to purchase a New Companion if it is not the 

I inclose 5 cents to pay postage, packing and handling charges 

WRITE TO-DAY. 

ADDRESS SEWING MACHINE DEPARTMENT 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


I understand that my acceptance of the Spoons 


This Offer Limited to 30 Days Only. 
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THE HOLD-UP 


NEW Post TOASTIES 
Crisp—Delicious—The Perfect Corn Flakes 


Copyright, 1916, Postum Cereal Co., Ltd, 








